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DEDICATION 
To our friends, the parents 




FOREWORD 


the sum total of childish misery and frustration, due to 
lack of understanding of the fundamental needs of grow¬ 
ing children, is beyond estimation. Many mistakes we 
make in life hurt only ourselves, but mistakes made by 
parents, foster-parents, and other adults responsible for 
children damage those children often beyond repair. 
These mistakes, which may result in tragedies, are not 
necessarily made by cruel, thoughtless, or selfish people, 
or by rich, or by poor. Ill-adjustments to life are as often 
caused either by simple ignorance or by bewildered con¬ 
fusion of conflicting theories divorced from practical 
experience. Children have little protection against the 
misery they suffer from well-meaning, often affectionate, 
but ill-informed parents or guardians. 

This lively book does not “lecture” parents. The 
authors assume, and rightly assume, that the majority of 
parents are eager to be helped over the difficult business 
of bringing up children. By means of vivid short stories, 
the authors have avoided, the usual pitfall of divorcing 
theory from practical experience. This book, so read¬ 
able, and so full of rational and helpful guidance, is 
worth a thousand theoretical lectures with which we are 
inclined to confuse the parents of to-day. 

I hope the book will also be widely read, with profit 
and defight, by those charged with the duty of caring for 
children who have lost their home background. 


Lady Allen of Hurtwood 




THE WAY IT ALL BEGAN 


both authors have been dealing with children for 
many years, and as they have gone along they have done 
their best to observe, record, and analyse; always taking 
the view that a failure was their responsibility and not the 
child’s. Gradually each came to replace the traditional 
attitude towards children by new ways of approach that 
lead to much happier and more fruitful relationships. At 
the same time they arrived at a number of conclusions 
about the common mistakes that prevent parents and 
others from making the discovery for themselves. 

They met quite by chance, and were amazed to find 
that their ideas and conclusions coincided at every point, 
although one had been engaged mostly with tiny chil¬ 
dren, and the other mainly with those of secondary-school 
age. Here, surely, was something worth analysing and 
setting down. They compared notes and case histories, 
and consulted others about their findings. “ Go ahead! ” 
they were advised. “These things need to be said, and 
adults need to know about them.” This book is the 
result. 

Miss Balls is primarily responsible for Part I, Mr. 
Hemming for Parts II and III, but there has been close 
consultation together throughout and the book as a whole 
is fully endorsed by both authors. 


IX 



NOTE ON THE CASE HISTORIES 


of the case histories printed in this book some appear 
by permission of those concerned, and others have been 
“scrambled” or disguised in some other way so that no 
one need suffer the possible embarrassment of being 
recognized by friends. 

We must also add that we have at times used a dramatic 
form of presentation without altering essentials. This 
applies mainly to the cases of small children in which we 
have been so bold as to presume to read their thoughts. 


-AND AN APOLOGY 

In order to make our points we have not hesitated to 
stress what we have found to be the essentials in dealing 
with children. Repetition can be tedious, but, on the 
other hand, there is a good deal to be said for the advice 
of the orator: "If a thing’s worth saying, it’s worth 
repeating.” We hope we shall be forgiven for frequently 
following that advice in this book. 


x 
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PART I 

NURSERY YEARS 


CHAPTER I 

MAKING PEOPLE 

the parent is not only a begetter but also a maker; a 
creator of new people to a far greater extent than was 
once supposed. This chapter is a general review of the 
parents’ task as we see it. It is in fact the task of all 
adults, for we all come into contact with children and we 
all influence them one way or another. 

ZEST FOR LIVING 

A glance at the title of this book might mislead readers 
to suppose that we intend to launch an attack on parents. 
Let us set that right at once. Our enemies are error and 
fear and all that springs from them; and our purpose is to 
do battle against these on behalf of the children with the 
parents at our side. 

Error saps achievement; and fear—especially in its 
favourite disguise of anxiety—depresses, twists, and 
thwarts. Error and fear kill joy in life wherever they are. 
We aim to make a contribution towards banishing error 
and fear from the environment of our children, and to 
release thereby more abundant fun and happiness for 
parents and children alike. Life, we feel, including family 
life, should be a merrier business. 

We admit that the first half of the twentieth century is 
proving tough enough in all conscience, but that does not 
b i 
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alter the fact that a great deal of the misery about is 
unnecessary. There are too many grousing children, 
harried parents, maladjusted adults; too many semi¬ 
neurotics and misfits; too much carping and nagging and 
lack of friendliness. Times may be bad, but times have 
been bad before without people losing their love of life 
and the gift of easy laughter that goes with it. 

Something is out of joint. One meets far too many 
people for whom living has lost its good taste; those who 
in one way or another find life too much for them and 
creep away from it into all sorts of escapes. On the other 
hand there are those whose aggressive tendencies have 
become so overdeveloped that their whole life is one long 
g rim grab for personal possessions or prestige, because 
they have never learnt how to achieve self-fulfilment 
through the shared experience of socially creative living. 
We do not blame the halt and maimed in soul—let him 
who is without maladjustment in his own life cast the 
first stone—but we do say that the main reason why these 
people do not know how to “ grow straight in the strength 
of their spirit” is that as children they were not shown 
the way. 

But even though none should condemn individuals for 
the inept lives of our age, and although we must admit 
that two world wars in a generation, with twenty years in 
the wilderness in between, are enough to account for 
almost anything in the way of human misery, discourage¬ 
ment, and failure—nevertheless we must be ready to 
accept our duty as adults to see that the coming genera¬ 
tion is not handicapped by the apathy and neurosis of 
the present one. Neurosis breeds neurosis. Our respon¬ 
sibility is to break that vicious circle. 

We acknowledge freely that the problem is not only 
one of parental behaviour. We must have spacious 
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homes, good food, social security, and abundant oppor¬ 
tunity for everyone. But granted all these, we still have 
to offset the legacy of ignorance and neurosis that our 
generation has inherited. We want to give our children a 
flying start—sound bodies, trained minds, emotional 
stability, and fearless hearts. A planned economy and 
good educational and health services can give them the 
first two; but emotional stability and zest for life, without 
which all else loses its value, are for adults to give to 
children, or to withhold. Of what use is a well-fed, well- 
educated generation that lacks the balance and courage to 
live boldly and well ? But without more intelligent good¬ 
will in dealing with children that is all that will be 
achieved by the wisest planning for a secure society. 

HAPPY CHILDREN 

Love of life in its entirety and the capacity to live well 
are made or marred in the home, nursery, and school; and 
most especially they are nourished or starved by the 
adults a child lives close to and the groups in which it 
plays a part. Thus we adults hold in our hands the future 
happiness, character, and achievement of our country; by 
our behaviour, confidence in life will be built up in our 
young people, or fear of living engendered. Fifty years 
ago the devil and original sin would have been considered 
as independent forces operating upon the child, but to¬ 
day we know that such ideas are escapes from responsibi¬ 
lity. It is human beings, the pattern of life they provide, 
and the attitude to life they adopt, that make good people, 
timid nondescripts, or twisted monsters out of the young 
of the human race. Inherited capacity counts, of course, 
but a child cannot inherit adjustment to life, sound 
character, or integration of personality. For these the 
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child depends upon the personal and social contacts of its 
early years. We have to face it that a child is good or bad, 
bold or timid, gay or sullen, balanced or unstable, accord¬ 
ing to our success or failure in meeting its needs. 

Formerly it was conceded readily enough that a child’s 
physical self depended upon the satisfaction of its phy¬ 
sical needs. But it was assumed that a large part of even 
the youngest child’s make-up—its character, emotions, 
and so on—was not the consequence of success or failure 
in satisfying needs but was the result of something hap¬ 
pening elsewhere, which was only partly under any 
influence from family or friends. This unfortunate char¬ 
acteristic Tommy was deemed to have got from his 
grandfather; that appalling obstinacy was explained as 
“the devil in him,” and so on. “ The boy has turned out 
bad,” parents would say, as if it were nothing to do with 
them at all. Psychology and child observation have 
turned all that inside out. A child wants to be good, and 
pleasing, and acceptable. If you fulfil its physical, intel¬ 
lectual, emotional, spiritual, and creative needs, it will be¬ 
come so unless actually suffering from a disease; but if 
you fail to meet its needs, you can be quite sure that you 
will get a very troublesome time indeed from a little 
monster of your own creating. 

No gardener in his senses blames a rose bush if it 
grows up rank and weakly. He realizes that he has failed 
to supply the tree with the whole balance of its natural 
needs, and blames himself.' He has failed to manure the 
soil, or there is no protection from the cold winds, or per¬ 
haps not enough sun reaches the tree because of the 
shadow of the house. “That,” some people will say, "is 
all physical. A child’s character is quite another matter.” 
But is it? In training animals the same principles apply. 
The best animal training methods reject at the start the 
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idea that the animal is something that must be “licked 
into shape.” The animal needs kindness and understand¬ 
ing; give it these and you will train up a “ good” creature. 
Ten thousand times more should the conception of in¬ 
herent wickedness be rejected with regard to a human 
child. A child is not “born in sin,” it is not “full of the 
Old Adam”; it is a bundle of living, willing, thinking, 
sensitive flesh, neutral as to good or evil, adjustment or 
maladjustment, straight or twisted growth; and it is 
utterly in the hands of the grown-ups. A child depends 
to no little extent upon the capacity of adults to give and 
to love without looking for any return. Its character de¬ 
pends not upon your ability to lick into shape but your 
capacity to like into shape. 

We are not suggesting that child training is easy. 
Nothing worth doing is easy. To assess a child’s needs 
correctly, to guide the developing young individual with 
its great sensitivity and terrific fund of energy is a diffi¬ 
cult task. Mistakes will be made. Tears will be shed on 
both sides. What we are saying is that we will succeed if 
we look upon a child in our charge as dependent upon 
the satisfaction of its needs for growth towards wholeness 
and goodness, whereas we shall be doomed to failure, 
frustration, and despair if we adopt any other attitude. 
To put it bluntly: if a child behaves in a cross-grained, 
obstinate way, that is in a self-centred antisocial way, at 
any degree from constant tantrums to juvenile crime, 
then society as the child experiences it has failed the child 
somewhere, and the adults who are nearest to the child 
should take upon their own consciences the faults of the 
child and should set about making amends. 

We are not saying that “the child can do no wrong,” 
nor are we advocating free discipline. Once a child is off 
the rails it may require a good deal of firmness to get it 
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back on them, again. But always remember that it has 
been pushed off the rails not by any native wickedness 
but by bad handling and wrong influences, and that it 
will come to grief again and again until the handling 
and influences are set right. When we say “the child is 
right,” however, we do mean it literally. Naughtiness, 
however vicious, is always found to go back to our having 
failed the child at some point in the past. 

All the same, parents must not go to the other extreme 
and get burdened with a sense of guilt at every failure 
of their children. If there is to be life and growth, there 
will be ups and downs. A failure is not a cause for losing 
heart; but it is a warning that something is amiss. In the 
old days the tendency was to blame the child. Child 
psychology shows us that that is an error. To load blame 
either upon the child or upon ourselves is useless; instead 
we must search out from the whole situation surrounding 
the child the cause of its losing confidence and a sense of 
security—because it is there that the trouble will be 
found to lie—and set ourselves to make the necessary 
adjustments. 

THE DYNAMIC OF CHILDHOOD 

If we are to satisfy as fully as possible the needs of 
children, we must realize the dynamic qualities of a child. 
There is “purpose," even though not reasoned and con¬ 
scious, in everything a child does. As a baby, it kicks 
to grow strong; it cries to be given food and saved pain. 
If its needs are satisfied over the whole of its experience, 
its dynamic will be directed in a positive, social direction; 
but any thwartings of genuine needs will produce in¬ 
security, uncertainty, inferiority feeling, and negative, 
antisocial behaviour. Thus it may be forced to put on 
tantrums to draw attention to itself if it feels unloved, 
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and later be obstinate in order to establish for itself an ill- 
founded sense of recognition. It may have to fight adult 
power by way of building up its own strength of personal¬ 
ity if no other outlet is offered. Later still, excessively 
loud clothes and raucous laughter will witness to a feel¬ 
ing of inadequacy and form part of a “plan” to gain 
a sense of social recognition and personal importance 
which has been denied purposeful expression. 

The goal of childhood is good: mastery of its powers 
and the winning of an assured place as an individual in 
the co mmunit y. In moving towards that goal the child 
will either find the way prepared for it by co-operative 
understanding on the part of adults and make easy, 
happy progress, or it will be checked and obstructed. If 
it is obstructed, it will continue to seek the same goals by 
devious routes, including bad habits, aggressiveness, 
lying, truancy, and theft. The function of the adult is to 
understand the needs of a child, to know about its pattern 
of behaviour, and to direct its energies towards good and 
social means of expression. 

WHAT SORT OF PEOPLE? 

To succeed in meeting the needs of a child in full we 
must have clearly in mind the sort of grown person which 
is the proper goal of a child’s development in the modern 
world. That in turn means that we must be clear about 
what sort of people the modern world needs. 

A citizen well adapted to this modern world must be 
developed in the round: physically fit, informed and 
aware intellectually, lively in imagination, emotionally 
developed, high in ideals, adventurous in spirit, and co¬ 
operative in attitude. An individual with such equipment 
for living will be happy and effective in life, free from 
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false fears and false goals, and capable of standing up to 

the buffets .and setbacks of living. . . . 

It follows that the purpose of education and training is 
not primarily to give a child school knowledge or to pre¬ 
pare a child for a job, but to teach him or her the right 
values to live by, confidence in self and in life, and how 
to co-operate in action with his or her fellows. Briefly, 
our purpose must be to teach a child how to live; that 
achieved, all the rest will be added unto us. Without 
that the life we have failed to found aright, to a greater or 
less extent, will be half-lived in the twilight of fear, neu¬ 
rotic compensations, unhappiness, and mean purposes. 

The writers are convinced by their experience that if 
parents have true adulthood as their goal for the child 
and devote their efforts at every stage in a child s life 
towards satisfying the needs that will enable the child to 
reach that goal, then a very great deal of the struggle and 
frustration of bringing up children will disappear. The 
parents’ task, in fact, will be happy and successful, or 
miserable and abortive, in direct proportion to their suc¬ 
cess or failure in satisfying their children’s needs. In this 
regard it is worth pointing out that spoiling and strict¬ 
ness are both wrong-headed. A child needs uncompli¬ 
cated love, quiet understanding, and freedom to develop, 
not fussing or driving. 


OUR CONTRIBUTION 

Obviously this small book cannot hope to be, nor does 
it set out to be, a complete treatise on bringing up chil¬ 
dren. It aims to fill a gap. After years of experience in 
handling children and observing them, the joint authors 
believe that the quite massive literature on children is 
incomplete because much of it confirms parents in a 
wrong attitude to their children and their task, and nearly 
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all of it is too academic and theoretical. This book goes 
straight to life and founds all its hints and arguments on 
examples and case histories. By this means the writers 
hope to show how richly the proper attitude towards 
children pays—the attitude, that is, of service to the child 
founded on imaginative understanding. 

We are concerned neither to pose all problems nor 
to give all the answers—heaven forbid that we should 
pretend we know them—but rather to help parents 
towards the right attitude to their children. Many tradi¬ 
tional ways of handling children have long since been 
proved wrong, but society is still impregnated with these 
ideas, and many parents quite naturally try to model 
their behaviour to their children upon them. Thus 
parents are often wrong with the best will in the world. 
Negligence is rare; most often parents err because they 
are trying so hard to make methods work that can no 
longer work. That is what we often find so sad—that 
parents, just because they have experience of only one 
family at close range, give out endless effort which, 
often enough, only makes matters worse. 

Not so long ago it was thought best to whip the insane 
in order to beat the madness out of them. To-day it is 
still commonly thought right to treat children in ways 
just as foolish as that method of ‘ * curing ’ ’ madness. Or if 
a parent avoids the positive evils of out-of-date methods, 
quite frequently, caught between old ways and new ways, 
he or she does what “seems best” without any clear idea 
of what might be the right and most effective thing to do. 

We say then, to our friends the parents: read this book 
carefully and try to capture from it the approach we 
recommend and put it to the test in action. If you acquire 
this approach, we know that many of your problems will 
melt away. The secret of firm friendship is a sound bond 
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of companionship between people; the same secret will 
keep your children happy and good. We aim to make 
parents and children friends with each other—they are so 
often strangers. If your relationships with your children 
are coining a cropper, there is, we hope, in this book the 
guidance necessary to set them firmly on their feet again. 
We say that, not in vanity, but from the humility of 
facing facts and gradually coming to know the way to 
make friends of children. 

Every day, in scenes and conflicts, home life and school 
life are embittered by hard words, harassed exhaustion, 
and unpleasant estrangement that need never have 
happened. It is hoped that this book will help a little to 
reduce this unnecessary misery and frustration by pro¬ 
moting that extra understanding which can do so much 
to establish happy relationships between young people 
and their elders. 

It is a grim-faced world just now ; let us have a maxi¬ 
mum of smiles, fun, happiness, and fulfilment where we 
can—among the children in our homes, nurseries, and 
schools. If we succeed in that, we shall create for man¬ 
kind an inheritance of energy, courage, and happiness 
that in the next fifty years may do no less than save 
civilization. The problems of home, nursery, and school 
may seem local and personal in their day-to-day chal¬ 
lenge, but in reality the task of starting children out in 
life the right way is a great and urgent responsibility 
upon us all. 

This chapter should perhaps really have been the Intro¬ 
duction, but we have put it as Chapter I because we are 
informed that people often skip the Introduction, and we 
wanted you to read this. It is' different in character from 
the other chapters because in them facts of our experi¬ 
ence rather than we ourselves will “do the talking.” 





CHAPTER II 


GIVE THE CHILD A CHANCE 

we frequently meet in our nurseries and schools 
parents who are amazed that anyone should choose to 
work with children. When we try to explain that we like 
children, find them interesting, and even get a good deal 
of fun out of them, they reply—“Oh well, it’s different 
for you; you know all about it. They don’t play you up 
as they do their own parents!” In so far as they don't 
“play us up” it is because we approach them in a differ¬ 
ent way and they respond accordingly. We believe that 
all parents could, if they wished, manage their own chil¬ 
dren quite as well as the so-styled "experts” do, if they 
would equip themselves with some of the “expert’s" 
knowledge. There is nothing very profound in it, there 
are no figures or formulas to memorize; it is rather an 
attitude of mind that has to be acquired. To begin with, 
we would not hope to “manage”, a child successfully 
until we had won its affection, confidence, and co-opera¬ 
tion. Parents do not have to start by winning these things' 
—their baby is eager to give them from the start. What 
they have to concentrate on is preserving them intact. To 
do this they must themselves " become as little children” 
and understand the child’s point of view. They must put 
behind them all the Victorian conceptions of a child’s ■ 
duty to its parents; the idea of obedience gained by fear 
of punishment; and that of respect due to its elders. In 

ii 
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their place must come a different kind of respect. On the 
child’s side it comes from sure knowledge of its parents’ 
love, wisdom, and integrity, and their ability to under¬ 
stand childhood’s joys, sorrows, and temptations. On the 
parents’ side, there must be respect for the child as an in¬ 
dividual, with its own developing personality, to be 
guided by them, but never forced. 

Secondly, we endeavour to remember our own childish 
experiences, our doubts and our fears, and all the little 
foolish things that pleased us and made us laugh . 1 Even if 
some of these experiences tend to put us in a bad light 
when told to the younger generation, they are well worth 
the telling if they help to strengthen the feeling of friend¬ 
ship and understanding between us. 

Parents are far too afraid of “losing face” with their 
children by admitting themselves in the wrong. From 
remarks made to us, we know that parents go up enor¬ 
mously in their children’s estimation when they are 
honest with them. Many a crisis of bad behaviour can be 
averted by tact—it should always be remembered that “ a 
good general knows when to retreat.” 

Probably most important of all we must try to think of 
all children as “easy” or “difficult” rather than “good” 
or “ naughty." This means that we attempt to help them 
out of their difficulties instead of punishing them for 
their misdeeds. Therein lies one of the greatest differ¬ 
ences between the “expert” and the “ amateur”; the old- 
fashioned parent and the new. We believe that adapting 
itself to the pattern of life in a civilized society is a very 
difficult business to the average child, and against its 
natural instincts. When it falls short of the standards 
expected of it, it invariably feels helpless and. frustrated. 
It needs more than anything to be encouraged and re¬ 
assured that it will do better next time. When a child 
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rebels against the rules qf behaviour set for it by adults, 
it is useless to scold it for its rebellion, particularly as we 
may have no conception of how utterly unreasonable our 
rules' appear. Scolding a rebellious child is like pouring 
petrol on a fire to extinguish it. The scene usually ends in 
a skirmish, some hard smacks, and a profound sense, of 
lost love and protection to the child. Rules of behaviour 
should be as few as possible and capable of being ex¬ 
plained to the child when it has recovered its equilibrium 
in its own good time. If the reason for the rule will not 
bear examination, then it probably is an unreasonable one 
and should never have been made. The few just rules 
that are made, however, must be kept. If expediency de¬ 
mands that they should be broken, the child must be told, 
why. Only in this way can a child be expected to develop 
its own moral values and really appreciate the difference 
between right and wrong. No child is happy for long 
without some kind of discipline, but this should be self- 
discipline, instead of the purely negative kind imposed on 
it from above to "make it good”.or “keep it quiet.” 

Children are highly reasonable and co-operative beings 
if they are given the chance. Everyone knows how much 
they love "helping” in grown-up activities; in the same 
way they enjoy co-operating in grown-up behaviour pro- 
, viding their co-operation is sought. Anything that will 
increase an adult’s, and particularly a parent’s love and 
pleasure will seem to them worth attempting. A child is 
hypersensitive to a feeling of lost love. From the start 
love should be considered its birthright, as much as air 
and water, and the threat of its loss should on no account 
be used as a weapon against it. 

It is necessary to remember that children are often 
incapable of expressing their feelings in so many 
words, and it is as well to look below the surface for a 
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reasonable motive for what may appear to be most un¬ 
reasonable behaviour. It can never be over-emphasized 
that grown-ups must not look for old heads on young 
shoulders, and thus make their standards of behaviour for 
the children unreasonably high. A child’s feeling of 
achievement is always a spur to further efforts, but if 
standards are too high and the child is driven too hard a 
sense of inferiority will be a likely result. 

A child needs telling simply and quite frequently what 
kind of behaviour is expected of it, and it will usually 
rise to the occasion because it wants to please the people 
it likes. It will soon learn how much happier life be¬ 
comes for all concerned when people are unselfish and 
kindly, helpful, cheerful, and good-tempered. Only in 
this way can character be built on firm foundations. 
Hard words, spankings, and punishments may be effec¬ 
tive deterrents, but they are destructive weapons. No 
athlete desiring strong muscles for a race would expect 
to develop them unless he were able to exercise them 
freely. No child will become a properly balanced adult 
unless it is allowed to develop its character and capacities 
in an atmosphere free from fear and tyranny, and mis¬ 
understanding. 



CHAPTER III 


WHAT “NAUGHTY” CHILDREN! 

having suggested in the last chapter that much of 
a child ’s bad behaviour is caused by lack of understand¬ 
ing on the part of his parents and their refusal to treat 
him as an individual with a fast developing personality of 
his own, we are now going to give you some examples, 
taken from life, which seem to us to embody the every¬ 
day difficulties common to most of the parents we meet. 
In each case the child was called “ naughty.” We think 
this criticism was unfair, and that the child’s actions 
were perfectly reasonable when looked at from the child’s 
point of view. We do not condone the bad behaviour 
when it occurred, but we do maintain that had the parents 
shown a little more wisdom and understanding they 
could very probably have prevented it, and everyone 
concerned would have been much happier. In reading 
these cases it is most important to note the age of the 
children concerned which has been put at the beginning 
of each story, where we hope it will not be overlooked. 

RUDE LITTLE BEAST! - (aged 4) 

The bus was very full and the standing passengers 
were crammed close together. A little boy was wedged at 
the farthest end from the entrance between his mother 
and a fat man with a suitcase. Noticing how short a time 

IS 
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the bus stopped to put down and pick up passengers he 
began to imagine what would happen to him if he were 
cut off from his mother on the way out and was carried on 
alone. His face became more and more anxious as the 
awful thought grew bigger and bigger that he would be 

LEFT BEHIND IN THE BUS 1 

He tried several times to attract his mother’s attention, 
but she was engrossed in her conversation with two 
friends standing beside her. When the bus eventually 
pulled up at his stop panic seized him. He pushed and 
shoved and beat his way out; his only aim was to be out 
first. “What a rude little beast 1” one of the passengers 
remarked within earshot of his mother who was climbing 
out after him. “You naughty boy, pushing past people 
like that!” she said crossly, feeling herself badly let down 
by her usually polite son, and dragging him violently on 
to the pavement. The little boy longed to make mummy 
understand, but felt it to be too late to explain. He 
walked home several yards behind his mother nursing a 
burning resentment against grown-ups in general. 

NOSE OUT OF JOINT (aged z\) 

A little boy had been sent to stay with his grand¬ 
parents. He had objected to leaving his mummy, but had 
enjoyed himself nevertheless. On his return home he 
rushed into her room, longing to climb on to her knee 
and give her one of his best hugs; but he stopped dead 
halfway across the floor. There, actually lying on her 
knee, which was his place, was a little red-faced babyl 
Instead of being able to fling his arms round his 
mummy’s neck, he was told not to come too near in case 
he knocked the baby’s head, That a little baby with a red 
face should come between him and his mummy—he’d 
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show it! He awaited his opportunity carefully until he 
was alone in the room with the baby,, which was lying in 
its cradle on the floor. He planted his foot, fortunately 
only wearing a bedroom slipper, in the middle of the little 
red face. Had his mother not come into the room at the 
critical moment he would have trodden on it with all his 
might. The little boy found himself lifted up and almost 
thrown across the room. His hitherto kind and loving 
mummy had turned into a fierce tigress defending her 
young. “You naughty little boy,” she said angrily and 
gave her terrified son the first hard spanking of his life. 
The bottom dropped out of his world as he realized that 
mummy, who had been his champion for so long, had 
sided with the newcomer against him. 

LOST CHILD (aged 4) 

A little girl was shopping with her mother in Wool- 
worth’s. The store was very crowded and she was terri¬ 
fied of getting lost. She clung tightly to her mother’s 
hand until it was needed for carrying parcels. Then she 
transferred her clutch to her mother’s coat. This was not 
nearly so reassuring as the hand, which had responded to 
her grip, and in spite of all her efforts the pushing crowd 
of shoppers gradually surged between her and her 
mother. She struggled along in what she thought was the 
right direction but it was no use; the worst had happened 
and she was lost. She would never find her mother again 
in this muddle of shopping-baskets and babies’ prams I 
She pushed wildly through the milling crowd, her eyes on 
a level with the grown-ups’ knees, and called “Mummy I” 
in a strangled voice. She looked up and searched every 
face to find the one she loved so well. It was no use— 
she burst into tears. A kindly woman spoke to her and 
c 
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tried to make sense of the child’s incoherent answers to 
her questions. Suddenly the little girl caught sight of the 
familiar back view of her mother searching for her with 
some impatience in quite the wrong direction. The little 
girl rushed across and flung her arms round her mother’s 
hips and hugged her in an overwhelming wave of relief 
and affection. The woman looked down at her small 
daughter’s tear-stained face. “You naughty girll” she 
exclaimed angrily. “I’ll teach you to run away from 
mummy when she’s busy shopping 1” The little girl’s 
sobs broke out afresh and prevented her making any ex¬ 
planation, whereupon she received a good shaking and 
some sharp slaps to “stop her crying.” 

TODDLER’S LOGIC [aged 3 }) 

A little boy was sitting at the breakfast table with his 
parents and three visitors who were absorbed in a dis¬ 
cussion. He could not understand what was being said, 
and found it quite impossible to draw his mother’s atten¬ 
tion to the fact that he had finished. So he slipped down 
from his chair and proceeded to make a train out of books 
which he removed from the bookcase. After about five 
minutes the grown-ups’ conversation came to an end, not 
at all satisfactorily for his mother, who had had the worst 
of the argument and felt piqued. Her eye alighted on the 
empty chair beside her. “ Come and ask if you can get 
down,” she said. Her son went on with his game. She 
repeated her demand in a louder voice. The little boy 
walked over and confronted his mother. “I am down,” 
he said. “Don’t be rudel” said his mother, her anger 
rising, “sit up on your chair and ask to get down.” By 
this time all eyes were turned on the pair. The mother 
was determined to “save face,” and the little boy was pre- 
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pared to give her a run for her money to pay her out for 
ignoring him during the meal when he wanted to join in 
the conversation. She tried to lift him on to his chair but 
he slid to the floor. There was a scuffle and he darted 
away. She caught up with him, gripped him by the 
shoulder, and swung him round to face her. “You are a 
very naughty boy to behave like this,” she said. “Are 
you going to do as mummy tells you and ask to get 
down?” “Nol” replied the little boy emphatically, “I 
am down.” This was more than the mother could bear. 
She picked her son up and carried him struggling and 
screaming from the room to the embarrassment of every¬ 
body. 

THE SPOILT PARTY (aged 3 *) 

Paul was having a lovely dirty dig in his favourite 
corner of the garden. He was wearing his old overalls and 
his Wellingtons, so mummy wouldn’t mind a bit of mud. 
He was making a beautiful puddle with water he had 
found in a rusty tin, which was enjoyable enough; but, 
hetter still, he had unearthed a large worm and was try¬ 
ing to teach it to swim. To Paul, at that moment, life 
seemed good. 

Suddenly his mother swooped down on him without 
any warning and told him to come in at once and get 
ready to go out to tea with his new cousin. It came as a 
great shock to Paul—he had no idea his afternoon was to 
be thus disturbed. He raised strong objections and was 
carried kicking and screaming into the house. Half an 
hour later, still resentful, but very clean, he was dumped 
by a cross mummy into his push-chair, which he hated at 
the best of times, because it was not really a manly way to 
go about. Daddy joined them at the gate and they set off. 
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The two grown-ups talked to each other all the way, 
breaking off their conversation at intervals to tell Paul 
not to do whatever he happened to be doing. First he was 
told to sit up; then not to take his gloves off; then not to 
tear the lining out of the hood. Paul sat back sucking the 
thumb of his glove, feeling very unhappy indeed. He felt 
sure he wasn’t loved any more. 

When he arrived at his uncle’s house, however, he 
cheered tip considerably, because he remembered the fun 
he had had there on past, occasions and the lovely games 
his aunty had played with him. The door opened, but 
before Paul had time to say “hallo,” mummy had 
started to tell uncle how naughty Paul had been and what 
a job she’d had to get him there. Paul felt hurt and 
refused to say “hallo ” at all, so the usual pointed remarks 
were made about “cross little boys,” which of course 
made him feel a bit worse. 

They all went into the room, where aunty was sitting 
holding the new arrival. Daddy and mummy made a 
great fuss of them both, but Paul only muttered “ Silly 
old baby 1 ” and wriggled away when aunty at last remem¬ 
bered to kiss him. His mother apologized for his rude¬ 
ness and started to tell her sister what a difficult child he 
was becoming. Paul stood as much as he could and then 
decided to see what the men were doing. He found them 
already absorbed in some maps and they told Paul to go 
and see the baby. He drifted back to find that it had now 
been put in its cradle on the floor, and his mummy was 
explaining a knitting pattern to his aunty. Nobody 
seemed inclined to'take any notice of him, so Paul decided 
to have a look round on his own. He climbed on to the 
back of the settee and slid down with a bump. Nobody 
said “Don’tI" so he went on doing it. The bumps got 
harder and noisier and he just had to shout for the fun of 
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it! It was more than the grown-ups could bear and he 
was told to find something quieter to do. 

He did. He found an ash-tray full of ash on a little 
table. He blew it—very gently at first. The soft ash fell 
like snowflakes on the polished wood. Then he decided 
to make it a windy day and blew very hard. The ash and 
cigarette-ends landed on the floor near the baby. This 
caused an awful commotion and Paul was once more 
scolded. He sat dejectedly on the floor, his thumb in his 
mouth, and waited to be forgotten. 

He did not have to wait long. The hum of grown-up 
conversation soon started again. He got up and quietly 
pottered round the room He pulled a few books out of 
the shelf, but his father called across to him to put them 
back, because they were uncle’s and he might spoil them. 
Then he discovered a strip of polished floor and his 
spirits rose. He enjoyed a delicious few minutes working 
himself along on his tummy, pretending to be a destroyer. 
His arms were the guns shooting down enemy aeroplanes. 
The noise rose to a crescendo and he was shouted at 
from all sides because the grown-ups simply couldn’t 
hear themselves speak! 

. Paul wandered across to the open french window and 
looked out into the garden. There was nothing much to 
see there, but he was just setting out to explore when he 
discovered the putty. A small pane of glass had been put 
in the previous day and the. putty was still soft. Paul 
began to pick it out. Soon he had a large ball of what he 
thought was plasticine. He was removing the last piece 
when out fell the glass and smashed on the floor. 

Paul was frightened and started to cry. All the grown¬ 
ups rushed over and everybody began, to talk at once. 
Paul was told to tell aunty he was sorry. He wasn’t at all 
sure what this meant, so he grew confused and hung 
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back. This was taken to indicate a stubborn nature and 
an unrepentant disposition. As he lay on the floor behind 
the settee sucking his thumb for comfort, he could hear. 
them discussing his bad behaviour, and although moat of 
what they said was above his head he knew by the tone 
of voice that he was unpopular. 

In spite of the fact that he was hungry, he fiddled 
about with his tea when the time came, hoping that 
mummy would make a fuss of him and cajole him to eat 
as she had done when he hadn’t felt well the week before, 
but this time it didn’t work. It was decided to ignore him 
to prove to him beyond any doubt that he was to be 
punished for wrecking the grown-ups’ afternoon. 

Feeling hostile towards them all, he refused to say 
good-bye and “Thank you for having me” to his uncle 
and aunt, which wasn’t surprising, but caused his mother 
a final pang of shame as she bundled him down the steps. 

“I’m terribly sorry Paul has been so naughty,” she 
called out as a parting shot. “ I can’t imagine why he has 
behaved so badly!”—which was perfectly true. It did 
not occur to her that a little boy of 3 ^ could be bored; 
that he had feelings which could be hurt; or that she had 
been so absorbed with her own conversation that she had 
made him feel unwanted and unloved. She was really 
one of the kindliest people—but as a mummy she sadly 
lacked imagination. 

THUMB-SUCKING 

To conclude this chapter it might not be irrelevant to 
say a few words about “thumb-sucking,” as it has been 
mentioned that Paul sucked his thumb several times 
during his somewhat unhappy afternoon. 

Twenty years ago progressive doctors were fighting 
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against the “dummy,” citing it as one of the chief causes 
of adenoids, malformation of the jaw, thrush, and other 
diseases connected with germs from dirt entering the 
intestinal tract. They also condemned its use as a pallia¬ 
tive which enabled mothers to stop their babies crying 
without removing the root cause of their distress. 

In theory this was excellent, and the young mothers, 
determined to bring their babies up scientifically, simply 
did not buy dummies. But an unforeseen complication 
has occurred—the answer has come from the babies 
themselves, who find thumbs a most satisfactory substi¬ 
tute. Here we are confronted with a real problem and 
many are the suggestions for solving it, from putting the 
child into gloves or splints to prevent physical harm, to 
allowing it perfect freedom to suck if it feels like it to 
prevent psychological damage. It all seems very difficult 
as no one wants a child to grow up with any defects at 
all I 

The simple answer must be to get down to the root 
of the trouble, and, by understanding the reasons for 
thumb-sucking, to help the child to lose the desire for it. 
The habit can be compared in many ways to the cigarette 
habit in grown-ups. Think for a minute what comfort a 
smoke can be in moments of stress. We are worried, or 
annoyed, or frustrated, or depressed; what do we do?— 
immediately light a cigarette to help us face the un¬ 
desirable situation. The young child is continually feel¬ 
ing all these emotions as it struggles to adjust itself to 
life’s complicated pattern. If it feels secure in the know¬ 
ledge that it has plenty of love, understanding, and help 
from those adults nearest to it, it will be able to over¬ 
come its difficulties and profit; by them. If it is given any 
cause to feel insecure or unloved, it will seek its own 
means of comfort in sucking because it has always associ- 
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ated sucking with happiness and comfort from babyhood, 
and when unhappy all human beings tend to regress. 

So if parents are anxious about this very common habit 
they might do well to ask themselves the following 
questions: 

Has the child any cause to feel unwanted, unloved, and 
unhappy because: 

(1) there is a new baby absorbing everyone’s atten¬ 
tion? 

(2) it is always being corrected and scolded? 

(3) h gets slapped because it does not easily conform 
to adult standards of behaviour ? 

(4) its motives are misunderstood ? 

(5) it feels inferior because it so often falls short of 
adults’ standards and does not receive enough en¬ 
couragement ? 

(6) it feels “left out’’ when grown-ups monopolize all 
the conversation? 

(7) it is bored, having no occupations provided suit¬ 
able for its fast-developing mind and body ? 

(8) it is frightened by real or imaginary “bogies” ? 

(9) it hears its parents quarrelling ? 

* This list could go on for ever, but from these few 
examples it is hoped to show what we mean by a child 
taking to his thumb for comfort. If we do our best to 
remove all causes of unnecessary distress, we shall have 
gone a long way towards preventing thumb-sucking. If 
we do see it happen now and again when the child is 
thoughtful or sleepy, we need not remark on it, or worry 
overmuch. If on the other hand it becomes more impor¬ 
tant to the child than any normally interesting activity, it 
may be wise to seek the assistance of a psychologist as 
the cause may be too deeply concealed to reveal itself to 
anyone less experienced. 
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This chapter might be closed with a “ what they should 
have done" section. That, however, will come later. Our 
object in giving the above cases is to show how easily 
parents slip into the error of blaming where no blame is 
due. 



CHAPTER IV 


WHAT TACTLESS PARENTS! 

in the preceding chapter we pointed out some very 
simple examples of how easy it is to call a child 
“ naughty” and punish him without realizing that the bad 
behaviour has been caused by our own lack of under-. 
standing. Now we are going to give one or two rather 
more detailed stories which embody some frequent 
causes of trouble in the average home. In the case of the 
first problem we know two mothers who dealt with the 
same difficulty in a completely different way. In the other 
two we have ourselves suggested solutions which we 
know from our own experience to be practical. 

THE ACCIDENT (I) (aged z\) 

Jane was having her after-dinner rest. She had slept 
for an hour, and on waking looked around for something 
to do. First she unravelled the stitching on the edge of 
her blanket, next she picked off a nice handful of fluff 
which she proceeded to drop through the bars of the cot, 
finally she stood up, and firmly grasping the end of 
the cot, rattled it noisily until her mother came up to 
see what was going on. “Pot!” demanded Jane, Her 
mother complied with her request and, being over¬ 
anxious that her daughter should quickly attain perfec¬ 
tion, praised her fulsomely. She kissed her several times, 
put her back to bed, and left her. 

26 
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This was most disappointing, but Jane tried to make 
the best of a bad job. She amused herself for ten 
minutes, then, remembering her recent success, called 
“ Mummy, pot 1 ” in a loud voice. Her mother rushed up¬ 
stairs and sat her down. Needless to say Jane was unable 
to oblige again so soon, and she was once more dumped 
in her cot and her mother returned to her washing-up. A 
quarter of an hour elapsed and Jane tried the trick on 
again. To her delight she heard her mother running 
upstairs—it was becoming a great game I This time she 
was scolded for calling opt for the pot she didn’t really 
want. The door was shut and Jane, more bored than 
ever, sat in a corner of the cpt and sucked her thumb. 
Would mummy never come back ? She called her several 
times adding “Jane up!” or “Jane good girl!” in her 
most winning voice, but nothing happened. She rattled 
the cot again and waited—still no sign of her mother. 
Another quarter of an hour went by and Jane began to 
realize she really did need attention. 

Her mother, sensing the urgent note in her voice, 
rushed once more upstairs. She was beginning to lose her 
temper but was unwilling to risk an accident. She lifted 
her daughter roughly from her bed and rammed her 
down once more. Jane, sensing her mother's rising anger, 
began to be frightened, and anxious to please her. But it 
was no use; she was too frightened to oblige. She stood 
up and looked at the empty pot and waited to see what 
would happen. She didn’t have to wait long—her 
mother’s hand descended sharply on her behind. “ I’ll 
teach you to play me upl" she said as she hurled the 
yelling Jane back into the cot to relieve her own feelings, 
and went out, slamming the door behind her. 

Jane’s screams gradually subsided into intermittent 
sobs. She felt miserable and unloved. Suddenly she 
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knew she must somehow get to that offending pot with¬ 
out a moment’s delay. She screamed “ Mummy 1 ” in 
agonized tones, but her mother had decided Jane had to 
be punished by a prolonged rest and she wasn’t going 
near her again to be made a fool of. Jane waited as long 
as she could for help to come, and then the worst hap¬ 
pened. She wet the bed\ She knew she would be scolded 
and perhaps smacked and she cried when she thought 
about it too much. An hour later her mother came to 
fetch her down to tea. “Oh, Jane,” she said, her voice 
full of reproach, “how could you be such a dirty girl? 
Why didn’t you call mummy?” and as her crestfallen 
daughter offered no reply she added “You must ask, 
Jane—mummy doesn’t love dirty girls.” Poor Jane, she 
couldn’t for the life of her understand what mummy did 
want her to do, -which was hardly surprising at 2JI 

THE ACCIDENT (EL) (aged z{) 

Sally was resting in her cot. Her mother, who had had 
a tiring morning, was lying on her bed over the other side 
of the room. She had just dozed off when Sally woke up. 
“Pot, mummyl” she heard her say. She complied with 
her daughter’s request. Sally obliged, and her mother 
popped her back into bed with a matter-of-fact “ That’s 
a good girll” The mother lay down again, thinking she 
had been lucky to catch Sally in time. 

Sally did not want to go to sleep any more and did 
not intend that her mother should either. “Get up, 
mummy! ” she said in tones of voice of varying intensity, 
but her mother did not stir. Sally made several other 
remarks which she hoped would attract her mother’s 
attention, but it was no use. Suddenly a thought struck 
her: “Pot, mummyl” she said. Mummy heard her but 
felt it unlikely to be more than a ruse and decided to 
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ignore her, Every few minutes Sally tried again. 
“ Sally,” said her mother in a firm voice, “you have just 
used your pot and I am not getting up yet. I'm tired.” 

Sally found a book under her pillow which amused her 
for a short while. She soon felt bored again,' and con¬ 
tinued to demand her pot at intervals, but without suc¬ 
cess. Her mother was not asleep. She lay on her bed 
wondering if by now Sally could be speaking the truth. 
She couldn’t be sure, of course; she had been caught 
several times before. She decided to take the risk of an 
accident rather than let her daughter feel she had forged 
a useful weapon against her to be used on future occa¬ 
sions. She would sit her down again at the routine time 
and hope for the best. As it happened she waited just too 
long—one of the cries of “Mummy, pot!” must have 
been genuine, but how was she to know which? Anyway, 
it was all part of the game, and Sally certainly did seem 
to be getting more reliable when she Was up and could 
. fetch her own pot. She approached the cot and casually 
referred to the discomfort of a wet bed. Her daughter 
cheerfully agreed and the incident was closed. 

We do not know which little girl was “house-trained” 
first, but we do know that Jane and her mummy were 
wearing each other out fast and “potting” became a 
nightmare to them both, whereas Sally’s lapses were 
taken for granted as part of the process of growing-up and 
were never allowed to become emotional crises in her life 
or her mother’s. 

, Wcmight add that.it is unwise to have too high a 
standard where cleanliness is concerned or-to lay down 
any hard and fast rules as to the age when complete con¬ 
trol of bowels and bladder will be attained. Every child 
is a law unto itself and reacts to habit-training in its own 
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individual way. Impatience on the part of the adult can 
only distress it and make it apprehensive and less able 
to gain this control. The writer has made a wide study of 
this problem, never missing an opportunity of asking 
mothers what methods they used and what results they 
obtained. Taking it by and large it would seem that the 
children who have had the least “training” tend to yield 
the best ultimate results. This does not mean they have 
had no training, but that it was not allowed to appear 
more important to learn to use a pot than to learn to 
crawl or to walk. People do not use threats, bribery, or 
force, to induce a baby to crawl before it is ready; nor 
do they expect it to learn to use its correct muscles un¬ 
less they give it plenty of opportunity by putting it on 
its tummy on the floor at suitable times during the day. 
But no one is foolish enough to think that by putting the 
baby on the floor all day it will learn to crawl sooner— 
it would probably become tired and irritable after ten 
to fifteen minutes and fall asleep if such an attempt to . 
force the pace were made. 

Yet teaching a child to use its pot is often carried to 
such extremes that the whole household seems too revolve 
round it; meals are late, walks delayed, tempers lost; all 
because an unfortunate toddler has been sitting on a pot 
for three-quarters of an hour unable to make the grown¬ 
ups understand that it just isn’t^the right moment. It 
would appear that the desire to use the pot comes to a 
young child quite suddenly and with great urgency, so 
these long periods of sitting on the offending article may 
show results but do nothing to assist the child to learn 
control; instead they make it bored and miserable, and 
resentful of the whole business.* 

* A few further points about this problem are given at the end of 
the chapter. 
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AREN’T BOYS CLEVER! {aged 4^ & 5) 

This next story illustrates the need for parents to 
understand the normal stages of development in children 
so that they do not judge childish actions by adult 
standards. The parents in this particular story were con¬ 
sidering sex from a grown-up point of view. They failed 
to realize that curiosity in children over the way their 
bodies work is just as natural as that shown over the 
works of a car or a steam-engine. The children’s actions 
were innocent enough to them until they were told they 
were wrong. A sense of guilt was imposed upon them, 
which magnified their interest in their bodies out of all 
proportion to their natural instincts. Another molehill 
built up into a mountain ! 

# * * 

A small boy and girl were sent to play together on the 
common so that the grown-ups could enjoy a little quiet 
conversation. They played with a ball until they lost it; 
they played horses until they were hot and tired; finally 
they decided to explore the little path which wound in 
and out amongst the high bracken. 

They wandered off chattering eagerly about “lions and 
tigers and jungles,” full of a high sense of adventure. 
Suddenly the little boy, who was leading the way, stood 
still and without a trace of embarrassment proceeded to 
“spend a penny.” His companion, who had hitherto 
lived a sheltered life, was amazed and delighted at such a 
performance and wished she could manage her own 
affairs in such a,spectacular way. The little boy felt very 
proud to be the object of such admiration and envy, and 
needed little encouragement to show off his superior 
gifts from nature whenever they played together. 
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As their families were sharing the same house for their 
summer holiday there were plenty of opportunities, and 
the little girl was never tired of demanding a demonstra¬ 
tion, as she might have continually begged a conjurer to 
repeat his best trick. So pleased was she with this new 
discovery that before long she dragged her mummy with 
great excitement into the garden to "see what boys can 
do.” When her mother realized what she had been 
brought to see, she was horrified\ A feeling of revulsion 
swept over her: that she should have a child with such a 
disgusting mindl What would her daughter become 
when she grew up if she practised such indecent be¬ 
haviour now? With these thoughts uppermost she 
turned upon the two bewildered children and scolded 
them for what they did not in the least understand. She 
pushed them roughly before her into the house and told 
the shameful story in a low voice to her husband and the 
little boy’s parents. The children stood perfectly still 
looking from one grown-up to another in fear and won¬ 
der. They could not follow very much of what was being 
said, but they were able to grasp that what they had been 
doing was “wicked," and that no one would love them, 
and that they were going to be sent to their respective 
beds as a punishment. 

The little girl started to cry and the little boy kicked 
his father’s shin, feeling some self-defence to be neces¬ 
sary. Still being scolded the children were dragged up¬ 
stairs by their upset mothers to their own rooms. As a 
parting shot the boy’s father, still suffering from a bruised 
shin, shouted after them: "Don’t you ever let us catch 
you at those sort of tricks again I” But he need not have 
bothered—in future they would be much more careful to 
hide from the grown-ups. Now they possessed a guilty 
secret they meant to enjoy it without interference. 
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We know that not all parents would have dealt with ' 
this situation so clumsily, but we also know from our 
experience how many of them find it difficult to put sex 
in the right perspective. It is very important that parents 
should straighten out their own ideas on the subject and 
that they should be sure of an agreed policy long before 
their children begin to talk. Perhaps the following solu¬ 
tion to our story would seem a sensible way out. 

The little girl had no notion that they were doing 
wrong in showing interest in the little boy’s “ demonstra¬ 
tions ” or she would never have fetched her mother to see. 
Consequently the mother could have been perfectly 
natural and practical had she only realized that all young 
children pass through a phase of great curiosity about 
their bodies and functions. Her remarks might have been 
something like this: “ Oh yes, little boys are made differ¬ 
ently from little girls 1 How do you think mummies 
would know which were which if you were all alike when 
you were born?” Having taken this matter-of-fact atti¬ 
tude she might well add that she would much prefer the 
lavatory used in the future instead of the garden if they 
didn’t mind. They would notice that animals used the 
garden and people went indoors. The subject should 
then have been closed and the children’s thoughts turned 
to something different. We suggest that this type of ap¬ 
proach would not be at all difficult to any mother who 
was used to putting herself on her child’s level, and that 
the child would most probably agree with her reasoning 
and co-operate in following his mother’s suggestions be¬ 
cause he had grown up to believe her to be a friendly and 
reasonable person. A little girl’s interest in a boy’s body, 
thus aroused, would of course continue, but if she had npt 
been told her curiosity was wrong she would outgrow it 
in the same way that all children lose interest in new and 

D 
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exciting things when they become familiar and, there-’ 

fore, boring. 

FRUSTRATED REDSKIN {aged 6) 

Paddy was having an exciting game of Indians with 
two big boys who lived next door. He was just t unnellin g 
through the undergrowth on his tummy with a good deal 
of puffing and blowing when he heard his mother’s voice 
calling him in to dinner. He was hungry and was looking 
forward to the jam tart he had seen being made before 
he came out; still, he must get to the end of his tunnel 
first because the other boys had laughed at him and Baid 
he couldn’t. He continued his struggles and his mother 
called him again more impatiently. 

He wasn’t through yet—he’d have to be quick because 
he knew he must be very dirty and couldn’t have dinner 
until he was clean. All Indians were dirty, he thought; 
he’d better turn into a boy againbefore mummy saw him. 
She wouldn’t like eating dinner with a dirty Indian. 

He decided to wash the “warpaint” off in a bucket 
which had been left outside the kitchen door because 
then he wouldn’t make the bathroom in a mess and 
mummy would be pleased. With the best intentions in 
the world, he plunged a floor-cloth into the bucket and 
proceeded to wash his face with it. It was too large to 
wring out and the water slopped down his front and on 
to his feet. His mother, increasingly annoyed at the de¬ 
lay, came into the garden to look for her son. She 
pounced on him and scolded him severely, first for not 
coming when he was called, and secondly for the mess he 
was in. He tried to explain about washing in the bucket 
because he was an Indian, but his mother was too cross to 
listen. Dinner was getting cold and it was no time to play. 
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She caught hold of his arm to hurry him up to the bath¬ 
room. Paddy struggled to get free—he was quite prepared 
to walk upstairs under his own 9 team—but she wouldn’t 
leave go. So he started to struggle and fume and say— 
“ Let me go by myself,” but thinking she must not let him 
get the better of her, she held fast, pushing him kicking 
and screaming upstairs in front of her. By the time the 
bathroom was reached he was naturally in no mood to 
wash himself and meant to make it as difficult as possible 
for her to do it for him. If she treated him like a baby, 
then he’d behave like one. 

He lay on the floor while she washed his face. She 
hauled him to his feet and tried to soap his hands but he 
kept them clenched until she wrenched them open. He 
was dragged downstairs by his arm but managed to im¬ 
pede progress by hanging on to the banisters with the 
other hand, continuing to protest loudly. His mother, 
her mouth set firmly, would not be beaten, so she picked 
him up bodily and carried him to his chair. 

This to Paddy was the last straw. Fancy carrying a boy 
of 61 His pride was now wounded beyond recovery. He 
flung himself at his mother and beat her with both his 
fists in an uncontrollable fit of temper, whereupon she 
once more picked him up, and locked him in the small 
room opposite. Paddy screamed and beat on the door for 
a few minutes. Then, his anger spent, he sat on the floor 
and thought black thoughts about his mother. “She 
picked me up!" he kept thinking, and a feeling of deep re¬ 
sentment flooded over him. He had only meant to please 
her when he washed in the bucket and now where was 
he ?—dinnerless on the cloakroom floor. It did seem un¬ 
just. He wondered if his mother was feeling sorry for 
being so unkind to him. Perhaps the door would open in 
a minute and she would say “I’m sorry, Paddy, I didn’t 
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know you were an Indian washing in a bucket; I just 
thought you were a boy who ought to be in the bath¬ 
room,” Then he’d put his arms round her neck and for¬ 
give hen They’d be friends again and he could enjoy 
his dinner. 

Unfortunately, his mother, still afraid of losing “face” 
with her son, did no such thing. She opened the door and 
said coldly, “If you say you are sorry to mummy for 
being so naughty, you can come and have your dinner.” 
This seemed to Paddy a ridiculous request. He didn’t 
feel “ naughty ”^-only misunderstood—so he refused to 
apologize, stayed where he was, and missed his dinner. 
His mummy was distant with him for the rest of the day 
and they were both very unhappy. 

When bedtime came he could bear it no longer, so he 
told his mummy he was sorry, rather to please her than 
because he believed he had anything to be sorry about. It 
did please her very much. She hugged him warmly and 
kissed him several times. She imagined she had won a 
great moral victory over her son. In reality she had only 
sown some seeds of resentment in the little boy’s heart 
and a good deal of confusion over right and wrong in his 
mind. 

We hope that this story of Paddy will show just what 
we mean when we suggest that the “child is right.” 
We do not say that he was right when he screamed 
and struggled and hit his mother, but his original inten¬ 
tions were good, and it was because his mother failed to 
consider that he might have a perfectly reasonable 
point of view of his own that all the misunderstandings 
occurred. Had she been accustomed to getting down to 
his level and showing some understanding of his world, 
she would have approached him from a Afferent angle, 
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and the story might have been written something 

'^Paddy was having an exciting game of Indians with the 
big boys next door. He was determined to wriggle to the 
end of the “tunnel” he had made in the undergrowth just 
to prove that he could. He heard his mother s voice 
rollin g him in to dinner. He redoub ed his efforts be¬ 
cause he was hungry and he didn’t like to think of her 
starting without him. She called him again and reminded 
him of the jam tart she had been making. He scrambled 
to his feet and ran to the kitchen door, outside which he 
discovered someone had left a bucket of dirty water. He 
decided to wash himself in it, partly because he thought 
that was the sort of thing an Indian would do, and partly 
because he remembered mummy objected to mud in the 
bathroom. He was just trying to wash his face on the 
floor-cloth when his mummy appeared. In answer to her 
inquiries he explained about being an Indian, and that he 
was afraid his clothes had got a bit wet. Never mind, 
said his mother, “they’ll dry. It was a very good idea 
leaving the worst dirt outside like Daddy after he’s 
finished gardening.” As he still seemed disinclined to 
hurry, his mother took hold of his arm to propel him 
upstairs. He wriggled away. “I’m an Indian, he said, 
“I can walk up by myself.” “That’s good,” said his 
mother cheerfully, “I can go and start my dinner,” and 
she watched his mood change to one of proud indepen¬ 
dence as he climbed the rest of the stairs. 

Some minutes later Paddy burst noisily into the dining¬ 
room. “Aren’t I clean, mummy?” he said, anxiously 
showing her his pink palms. She wisely refrained from 
remarking on his still dirty face, his hair brushed up the 
wrong way and his muddy knees, because he obviously 
thought he had made a very good job of it and she didn’t 
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want to hurt his feehngs. “ Yes,» she said “you certainly 
look much cleaner, but still a bit like an Indian in places ” 
Paddy beamed at her as he climbed on to his chair; I 
am an Indian," he said, and proceeded to eat his dinner. 
The fact that it was now nearly cold did not worry him 


in the least. . . , 

Once more we emphasize the necessity to judge a 

child’s actions by the motive behind them, and to give it 
time to explain before it is condemned. In dealing with 
fellow adults we would be perfectly willing to hear the 
other chap’s point of view, and consider it merely rough 
justice” to do so. How much more important it is to 
mete this same justice out to a child so that it may not 
only feel confidence in the grown-ups, but may grow up 
with its own sense of justice unimpaired. 


* -There are many opinions on the subject of training for cleanliness 
and no* fcuJ 8 conclusions can be given, but the following points are 

W °(?MbirSnB is not a simple matter of physical mechanism 
I . ■ . • j inextricably with the child 8 emotional life, and its 
bought by the adult in this as much as 

(7 hS, guidance, and opportunity should be given to tlie to 
usehs pot when it feels the need, and it should be independent of adult 
attentionas soonas it appears willing and able to manage things for itself. 

(T) Success or failure should never be made into a major emotional 
issue by the adults, and certainly should be no reason for reward or 
nnnfshment though a matter-of-fact expression of pleasure on one 
CdXd coSeratiou on the other, will help the child to feel 

S£ 4j e ^til U a'child is old enough to sit on its pot unaided (usually 
about nine to twelve months) it is as well to consider the whole 
performance as “getting it accustomed to the feebng of the pot 
rntheXn the means of saving napkins. Far too often a mother m 
all good faith, will sit for anything up to an hour while her six- 
months-old baby is on its pot, in the hope that a bowel 
induced, till both are worn out and cross. It is fairly safe to say ttiat, 
if no action is forthcoming after fifteen minutes, prolonged sitting 
will make no difference, and it is far better for the baby not to miss 
any more sleep and the mother not to waste any more tune. These 
prolonged “sittings” usually make the mother impatient, and her 
impatience, communicated to the baby, defeats its own ends. 
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(5) It is usually an advantage to have regular potting times, say 


comfort all round, but it must never be forgotten that these times are 
only the Mu' idea, and it cannot be reiterated too often that adults’ 
standards often seem difficult to a child and too much must not be 


(tij Adults should comfort themselves by remembering that unless 
a child is physically or mentally abnormal it always does learn control 


to grasp tne necessity tor cleanliness, and if it still refuses its co¬ 
operation it needs psychological help. If only grown-ups would tnko 


is really just an ordinary part of growing-up, they would see habit- 
training in its true perspective. They would then maintain friendly 
relations with the children throughout the whole process, and probably 
have the required results sooner than those who subject their children 



CHAPTER V 


DECEIT NEVER PAYS 

i 

most adults accept a standard of honesty from each 
other that recognizes the difference between the lies that 
matter and the “little white lies" that don’t. They judge 
any departure from the; truth in their fellows by the motive 
behind it and call any pardonable dishonesty “fool¬ 
ing," “leg-pulling,” “being tactful," or just “having a 
sense of humour.” An adult does not object to this degree 
of dishonesty in his friends, usually enjoys it, and is per¬ 
fectly capable of counter-attacking when necessary. 

A child of 2, however, sees everything from an alto¬ 
gether different angle. To his dawning intelligence things 
are just “good or bad," “big or little,” "hard or soft," 
“dark or light." It is only as his intelligence develops 
that he realizes the complexities of life and the many 
shades that are waiting to confuse his mind between the 
two extremes. By the time he is 4 he is expected to know 
that speaking the truth is “good” and telling a lie is 
“ bad.” He finds this a difficult business, partly because 
he is wrapped up in a good deal of the fantasy natural to 
his age, and partly because he discovers such a vary ing 
standard of honesty among the grown-ups he meets. 
Many well-meaning adults seem to imagine the truth may 
be harmful to a child and that he must be protected from 
anything unpleasant with a “white lie.” They need not 
worry—if a child feels confidence in the grown-ups and 

40 
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knows he is being dealt with honestly, he will be prepared 
to co-operate even if it entails knowing or doing some¬ 
thing unpleasant. 

A young child is naturally so credulous that it places a 
great responsibility on the grown-ups not to deceive him. 
A child will not enjoy Christmas less because he knows 
the truth about the old story of Santa Claus and realizes 
his daddy is going to dress up to impersonate the kind 
old man He will not love fairy stories less because he 
knows they are just make-believe. His own world is 
peopled largely with imaginary characters of his own 
poking and he will welcome any flights of fancy the 
grown-ups can devise without needing to believe that 
they are true. 

We hope the stories that follow will show how much 
a child needs to be able to feel confidence in the adult 
world and how shaken he may be when this confidence 
is broken. 

INJECTIONS DO HURT (I) {aged 4J) 

Robert had to have an injection. All the way to the 
doctor’s he questioned his mother anxiously as to what 
was going to be done to him and would it hurt ? She 
assured him the doctor “ only wanted to look at him,” but 
having been “had” on previous occasions he found it 
difficult to believe her now. So he decided to employ 
every means of obstruction he knew to delay their arrival 
at the doctor’s house, which made his mother very cross. 
By the time they reached the consulting-room door a free 
fight was m progress. It took all her strength to hold him 
still and she was still assuring him that' ‘ it wouldn’t hurt 
as the doctor thrust the needle into his unwilling fleBh. 
The prick was nothing to Robert compared with the sure 
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knowledge that he had been deceived. He turned on his 
mother almost speechless with rage and hit her hard in 
the stomach. “You said he wouldn’t \" was all he could 
manage to choke out between his angry sobs. The doctor 
breathed a sigh of relief when the door closed behind 
them. He wondered why so many mothers thought it 
kinder to pretend that pain didn’t exist instead of helping 
their children to face it l 

Most doctors can tell a story of that kind. We feel it 
puts the mother in such a bad light that we are bound 
to follow it with a complete contrast in fairness to all the 
mothers whose children to not behave badly at the 
doctor’s. 

INJECTIONS DO HURT (II) (aged 4$) 

Leslie had to have an injection. His mother did her 
best to explain all about it when he came into her bed in 
the morning. It wasn’t easy to tell him about “germs” 
because they were invisible, but she did her best, and as 
he had great faith in her wisdom, he took a good deal for 
granted. She told him in a matter-of-fact way that the 
doctor would put some good germs into his arm, and 
that they would find their way all round his body, and 
could be relied on to fight any bad germs which might be 
in the' air ready to settle in his throat. 

Leslie found the idea fascinating and his imagination 
soon ran away with him until he was in a fine state of 
confusion between “germs” and “germans,” but it 
didn’t seem to matter. His mother brought him back to 
reality by telling him Bhe was sorry to Bay it meant a prick 
from a needle to shoot the germs into his arm, but she was 
sure he was sensible enough to put up with a tiny prick 
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rather than have a very sore throat for days and days. 
She remembered to add that daddy had had several pricks 
in his arm when he had joined the Army, as did all sol¬ 
diers, which impressed Leslie very much. 

All the way to the doctor’s Leslie felt himself becom¬ 
ing more and more like a soldier, and he was quite deter¬ 
mined he wouldn’t cry. As they entered the consulting- 
room, his courage nearly failed him and he drew back, 
but his mother held his hand very tightly to cheer him 
up. He set his teeth as the needle pierced his flesh. 
When it was all over he faced the doctor with a defiant 
glare: “I did be brave!” was all he said and buried his 
hot face in his mummy’s neck. 

THE MUMMY WHO DISAPPEARED {aged 4) 

“When’s mummy coming back ? ” asked Ronnie for the 
sixth time that day. “ She’ll be back soon, darling,” re¬ 
plied his granny, wiping a tear from her eye with the back 
of her hand. Ronnie looked at her suspiciously and began 
to question her more closely: was it to be in-a-minute 
soon, or to-morrow soon, or next-week soon? But the 
reply was still unsatisfactory to him. 

Ronnie was getting tired of “soon” and a doubt was 
growing in his mind about whether he would ever see his 
mummy again. The grown-ups were all behaving in such 
a queer way, which gave him the uncomfortable feeling 
that something was wrong even though he could not find 
out what. He knew that his mummy had been ill in bed 
with such a bad pain that she did not want to talk to him, 
and that had made him very frightened. Then she had 
been taken away to hospital “to be made well again,” and 
they had told him that he would often go to visit her with 
his grannie and auntie. But the visits had not come off, 
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and Ronnie, being an imaginative little boy, began to 
weave a story about a rival. He thought about it so much 
that he gradually became convinced that his m umm y had 
found another and better-behaved little boy and had gone 
to live with him. He mentioned his fears once to his 
granny, but she just told him not to be silly, so after that 
he kept his ideas to himself, brooding upon them alone 

Ronnie became pale and listless and refused to eat, and 
was apt to make unreasonable scenes whenever a grown¬ 
up broke into his daydream in order to main* him do 
something. He went on asking questions about his 
mummy, but the answers varied according to the grown¬ 
up who was asked and usually contradicted each other 
As the days went by, poor Ronnie became more and more 
bewildered and insecure, although the grown-ups tried to 
make up to him by an overwhelming show of affection. 
This made him feel hostile, and he bit and kicked the 
well-meaning relatives who were convinced he was not 
old enough yet to be told the truth about his mother, and 
consequently stuck to their deception without consider¬ 
ing where it might lead them. 

At the end of three months a happy, well-behaved little 
boy had been turned into an unmanageable, neurotic 
child. The relations looked at him and shook their heads 
sadly. They told each other how much worse he would 
be if he realized his mummy was dead. They were still 
busy thinking out ways of “protecting” the little boy 
from the truth when a letter arrived from his daddy who 
was on service in India. The letter announced an early 
homecoming and expressed relief that Ronnie would have 
had time to get adjusted to his mother’s death before he 
had to face up to the shock of meeting “a strange man” 
who wanted to share his life with him. 

The point of view of the letter completely nonplussed 
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granny and aunty, and they decided that they must risk 
their little man “dying of shock” or “having his brain 
turned,” and tell him the truth at once rather than risk 
criticism from his daddy. The aunt sought the advice of 
a friend about the best approach, and, choosing a time 
when Ronnie was in a friendly mood, she explained how 
mummy’s pain had become so bad that she could not bear 
it any more in spite of all the hard work of the doctors 
to make her well, so she had died; but daddy was on his 
way home to look after him instead. She also explained 
that they had not told him before as they thought he was 
not quite old enough to know, but that now they were 
quite sure that he was, and daddy thought so too. 

Ronnie listened without saying a word. His aunt could 
tell by his expression that he had taken in all that she 
had said. She held her breath, expecting at least a burst 
of weeping. Ronnie looked out of the window for a 
moment. “Will daddy’s ship have red funnels or will it 
be a battleship?” he asked irrelevantly. They slipped 
easily into a talk about ships in general and the crisis 
was passed. The grown-ups, now they had nothing to 
conceal, were once more able to feel and act naturally 
towards the little boy and he gradually began to forget 
about his mummy, because he knew his worst fears were 
unfounded—she hadn’t deserted him for a better boy but 
had only died, which seemed decidedly the lesser of two 
evils to a small boy of 4. 

SILENCE ABOUT. SEX (I) {aged 4 & 4 J) 

Interest in sex is present at every age, but in spite of 
many excellent and well-illustrated books dealing with 
the best method of answering childish queries, adults 
are often caused embarrassment when the questioning 
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actually occurs. The following story shows how easy it is 
to start off on the wrong foot with the best will in the 
world. 

Mary and Jean were cousins and were spending the 
day with their granny. She had taken them to see a neigh¬ 
bour who was in bed recuperating after the birth of her 
first child. The little girls were delighted at seeing such a 
tiny baby and talked about it all the way back to tea. 
“Where did Mrs. Smith get it?” Jean asked her granny. 
Granny looked confused, suggested she should ask her 
mummy, and changed the subject as quickly as she could. 

After tea Jean’s mother came to pick up the two girls 
and they all set off for the bus stop where they were to 
meet Mary’s mother. They chatted about the doings of 
the day, including the visit to Mrs. Smith. Jean remem¬ 
bered her unanswered question and asked it again. Her 
mother hesitated. She had really intended that she would 
tell Jean the truth when the inevitable question was asked, 
but she had an idea that her sister-in-law did not share 
her views, and would reBent it if Mary arrived home full 
of what her auntie had told her. Without thinking of 
the consequences, she answered with an awkward little 
laugh: “Oh, the doctor brings them, you know, in his 
little black bag.” The children at once demanded more 
details and the mother began to get herself involved 
against her will. But at last her story was accepted and 
the subject was dropped. 

Jean’s mother was not at all happy about the lie she 
had told her daughter, and made up her mind that if Jean 
brought up the subject again she would give her the 
proper explanation. But Jean, having had her question 
answered to her present satisfaction, saw. no reason, to 
pursue the subject further, so no opportunity for an ex¬ 
planation occurred, and the months slipped by. In view 
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of the “story” that she had to explain away, Jean’s 
mother was not sorry for the respite. Time enough to 
put things right when Jean was a year or two older. 

The sequel will be found in Part II of this^book. 


FATHER’S FROLIC {aged 4) 

There is always a great deal of controversy over the 
" Father Christmas ” myth. 

Many parents still believe that their children cannot 
enjoy Christmas to the full unless they think he is a real 
man. They become involved in a series of lies which 
start small and white, but which grow larger and blacker 
as Christmas draws near. They are continually on tenter¬ 
hooks in case someone outside the family circle may give 
the game away, and if this does happen they feel bound 
to perjure themselves stilt further to save their reputa¬ 
tions on the home front. They never seem to realize that 
to a young child this deceit seems just as bad as any other. 
Many grown-ups tell us of their feelings when, as chil¬ 
dren, the truth about Father Christmas dawned on them. 
It was not the fact that he did not exist which upset 
them'—they could enjoy a game of make-believe on 
any occasion—but that they had been hoodwinked and 
fooled by people they trusted to tell them the truth. 

We maintain that fostering a false belief in the exist¬ 
ence of Father Christmas is wrong, and we believe that 
the parents who do it are taking a great risk of losing 
their children’s confidence. 

“Is Father Christmas a real man?” a little boy asked 
his father anxiously. “ Of course he is, old chap,” was the 
unhesitating reply, “seen him myself several times 1” It 
would be a pity to upset Bobby’s belief in Santa Claus 
this year, father thought, just when he’d borrowed a 
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most realistic outfit to wear at his son’s Christmas 

party. 

“How big is he?” went on Bobby, obviously puzzled 
about something. “ Big as me,” said his father, chuckling 
to himself that he could be so near the truth without 
giving the game away. 

“Does he really come down the chimney, daddy?” 
pursued his son. 

“Rather, I should just think he doesl Seen him do it 
once when I was not much,older than you,” and warming 
to his subject, father proceeded to tell how he and his 
little brother had lain awake one Christmas Eve and 
watched the white-bearded figure come right down the 
chimney, a sack full of toys on his back. It really sounded 
most convincing, but Bobby had a logical mind, as well 
as his friends who told him it was all a tale, and he meant 
to get to the bottom of it. 

“ How could he get down the chimney if he was big as 
you, daddy?” he asked. 

“ It was a very wide chimney,” said his father, knowing 
the fact couldn’t be disproved. 

“ Ours isn’t,” was Bobby’s next remark a9 he examined 
it. “ Will he get stuck ? ” 

“Oh, no,” his father assured him, “it will grow much 
bigger on Christmas Eve—you’ll seel ” 

Daddy’s imagination was beginning to run away with 
him, so it was just as well something happened at that 
moment to break off the conversation for the present. 

Bobby returned to the subject several times before the 
night came when he could hang up his stocking and see 
for himself. Of course he woke up on Christmas morning 
to find the stocking full, and, in common with moBt 
children, he was so pleased with his presents that how 
Father Christmas managed to climb down the chimney 
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ceased to matter. Anyway, he could ask him himself, 
because daddy had told him Father Christmas was 
coming to his party and he would be able to help him 
cut the toys off the tree. 

* * * 

A few days later some twenty children were sitting on 
the floor round a large Christmas tree. Bobby’s eyes 
shone with expectation in the candlelight. A little girl 
sitting next to him told Bobby it would only be someone 
dressed up,” more to convince herself than him, as she 
was rather frightened. Bobby turned round on her 
fiercely and contradicted her flatly, adding: My daddy 
says he’s real ’cos he’s seen him!” Little girls dont 
know, thought Bobby. “Daddy knows everything!” he 
remarked crushingly, by way of settling the matter for goo d. 

The little girl decided not to pursue the subject fur¬ 
ther, but her words had planted a tiny seed of doubt in 
Bobby’s mind, and as he sat and waited that seed grew 
and grew. There was no time to ask anybody else s 
opinion because at that moment the door opened and 
“Father Christmas” came in. 

Bobby looked round to see if his father would greet 
him as an old friend, but daddy seemed to be missing at 
the critical moment. When the children’s welcoming 
cheers had died down, “Father Christmas” approached 
Bobby and in a heavily disguised voice asked him to 
come and help him. He held out his hand invitingly, and 
the little boy was just scrambling to his feet when he 
caught sight of a familiar signet ring on “ Father Christ¬ 
mas’s” finger. There was no further doubt in Bobby’s 
mind now. He’d been made a fool ofl—daddy had let 
him down! He went very red, his eyes filled with tears 
and his lip quivered. He and “Father Christmas looked 
E 
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at each other across a yawning abyss of misunderstand¬ 
ing, and Bobby burst into tears. Everybody thought he 
•was “shy” or "frightened” so he was comforted accord¬ 
ingly, and some bolder spirit came forward to take his 
place. The party went on and everyone enjoyed it except 
Bobby. He retired behind the long velvet curtains and 
only allowed himself to be coaxed out by mummy when 
he was certain “Father Christmas” had gone. He was 
holding her hand very tightly and beginning to feel a 
little less distressed, when he saw his father enter the 
room. He came across to his son, and, thinking he must 
play the farce through to the end, said, “Well, old chap,” 
a little over-cheerfully, “did you enjoy helping Father 
Christmas?” 

Bobby looked confused and hung his head while the 
other children, all talking at once, told daddy what a baby 
Bobby had been and how he hadn’t helped at all in the 
end. Daddy was by now beginning to feel out of his 
depth and very uncomfortable. He started to laugh to 
hide his discomfort and then he made his final mistake. 
He turned to his already humiliated son and tried to tease 
him back into a good mood. Something snapped inside 
Bobby I He flung himself at his father and dug his sharp 
little teeth into the hand that wore the abominable ring. 
His father’s other hand shot out automatically in self- 
defence and caught Bobby sharply on the side of his face. 
Bobby was too astonished to cry out, and finding himself 
ignored, while everybody gathered round his father to 
look at the damage he’d done, he went quickly out of the 
room. He flung himself down on the hall floor in every¬ 
body’s way and cried noisily until his mother came and 
carried him bodily upstairs in disgrace. 

We wish we could now add that Bobby’s father, realiz¬ 
ing he had deeply wounded his son, followed him up to 
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CHAPTER VI 


PARENTS CAN BE RIGHT! 

those of us who have had the opportunity to delve 
below the surface of the child’s outward behaviour are 
often distressed to find that those who love children most 
—their parents—often understand them least. Some¬ 
times it almost seems that the very strain of wanting to do 
their best for their children inhibits the capacity of 
parents to comprehend the workings of the child mind. 
It is in the hope of helping such parents that most of this 
book has been written. 

Fortunately, however, there are large numbers of 
parents who manage to respond to every situation with an 
almost uncanny wisdom; built up partly from a sound 
common sense and partly from what they have learnt 
from studying the known facts about child behaviour. 
The following stories—which are not strictly limited to 
any special age group—illustrate what we mean when we 
say that “parents can be right!" 

MEET PHILIPPA! 

Philippa is 8 and the youngest of three. She is a well- 
built, attractive little girl with a rosy face and two im¬ 
pertinent-looking short pigtails, which she has proudly 
acquired by growing her hair with great determination 
in the face of a good deal of adult criticism. Her eyes are 

5 2 
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clear and untroubled and usually have an inquiring look 
in them. She was subjected to a certain amount, of fuss¬ 
ing in her earlier days owing to a tendency to asthma, 
but she now seems to be throwing it off, and with it the 
enjoyment of being "fussed.” 

It is impossible to know her and not be struck by her 
independence and balance. She manages to act as leader 
without being domineering; to receive praise without 
becoming priggish; and to talk to strangers without a 
trace of shyness or precocity. She will recite or dance in 
public without self-consciousness and, on finishing, ex¬ 
pects praise for her dance or poem rather than for herself. 
She likes to be allowed to do errands and go about by her¬ 
self, but in spite of her sense of adventure she can still 
shed a few tears when the half-crown she has been given 
to shop with slips out of her hand and rolls down a drain. 

She is open to suggestion by adults, which she usually 
accepts or rejects on her judgment of their fairness—she 
has a great sense of justice—but she is inclined to rebel 
if given a peremptory order even from someone she likes 
and respects. She will usually co-operate, however, if she 
can be shown that the situation demands a particular 
course of action. She dresses herself with care but leaves 
a chaotic bedroom behind her. She realizes her untidi¬ 
ness but seems incapable of overcoming it without a good 
deal of grown-up help and encouragement. 

Many critical adults would say that Philippa is allowed 
to have far too much of her own way, but as she has a 
well-developed judgment, combined with a sound social 
sense, what she wantB to do more often than not fits quite 
comfortably into the pattern of what everyone else is 
planning to do. She is honest and blunt, and expects 
other people to be so with her. She can adapt herself .to 
new people and circumstances without any undue appre- 
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hension. She enjoya a joke, even against herself, provid¬ 
ing she is not made to feel someone is trying to take, a rise 
out of her. She can romp and be completely silly given 
the least encouragement, but is capable of leaving off be¬ 
fore getting annoyed or finishing up in tears. She enjoys 
competitive games, but winning or losing is of less impor¬ 
tance to her than the fun she gets out of it. She is rarely 
bored, having as a rule far more things to do than she ever 
has time for. She is inclined to champion the underdog 
at school; partly no doubt because she feels secure and 
can afford to be generous. She is fond of her father but 
feels him to be more of a stranger than her mother, whom 
she adores in a slightly detached way. When asked what 
makes her so fond of her mummy she replies: “ She is so 
fair—she understands things—she has a nice face—she’s 
cross when I need it—she tells me things! ” 

Philippa, then, at 8 years old, can be said to find life 
a satisfying business, and it is quite obvious that if she 
continues to approach it with her customary enthusiasm 
and zest she will grow up to enjoy a full and happy 
womanhood. 

Some readers may find it hard to believe that such a 
child does actually exist. As for herself, she has not the 
slightest idea that she is so unusually well-balanced that 
she is being put into a book. She is just a perfectly ‘ ‘ ordi¬ 
nary child," which in these days of complexes and 
neuroses is the most complimentary term that could be 
applied to her. The war took her father away from the 
family circle for several years, so the credit for her must 
chiefly go to her mother, who is herself not in any way 
an extraordinary woman except that she has three charm¬ 
ing, co-operative, manageable children who think she is 
more perfect than anyone else’s mother. 

This mother rules her children by love, and more love; 
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and they respond by wanting to please her. There is no 
magic in her methods—just common sense, honesty, and 
the conviction that her children are “individuals” and 
not her “possessions.” She is a woman of high ideals 
whose life is guided by standards' which she has built 
upon Christian principles in the broadest sense. 

STRANGE MAN 

Six-months-old Robin had only just begun to get used 
to the gruff voice and prickly kiss of his daddy when they 
disappeared from his horizon and he promptly forgot 
all about them. Daddy had been swept off overseas. 
Mummy and Robin were left to console each other as 
best they might, and as a matter of fact they did it rather 
well. Mummy was a sensible kind of person who knew 
how to keep her emotions under control—at least in her 
dealings with Robin. She recognized his rights as an in¬ 
dividual and saw no reason why, because she missed her 
husband’s love, she should overwhelm the little fellow 
with demonstrations of affection far beyond the im¬ 
mature needs of babyhood. But she did compensate her 
own loneliness by making a companion of him. He re¬ 
sponded by finding her the best sort of friend a chap 
could have and followed her about the flat as soon as he 
could crawl. 

Most of the visitors who came to see them were women 
and children. Consequently men had come into Robin’s 
life but little when daddy returned soon after Robin’s* 
second birthday. Robin slept in the nursery by himself, 
but was always allowed a delicious half-hour in his 
mummy’s big bed before they got up in the morning. One 
morning she fetched him in as usual and plumped him 
down on the eiderdown, which as a rule brought forth 
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yells of delight and requests for “ More! ” But this, morn¬ 
ing things were different! There was a "strange” man 
in mummy’s bed—in his place! Robin gave his daddy 
one look and sought refuge in his mummy’s arms. He burst 
into loud and frightened tears and refused to be comforted. 

It was all very disappointing after the trouble she had 
taken to show Robin his daddy’s photograph every night 
when she tucked him up. Though Robin had taken to 
kissing it “ Good night” in a most enchanting way, it was 
clear that he did not realize in the least that this soldier 
was in any way connected with himself. 

For a day or two daddy obviously felt hurt, though he 
did try not to let it spoil his homecoming; and mummy, 
with Robin clinging to her most of the time, felt she was 
not at her best. Then wisdom prevailed, and after Robin 
was asleep they sat down and talked the thing out. They 
put themselves in the little boy’s place and suddenly 
realized that he was, in actual fact, seeing his father for 
the first time because a baby of six months would not 
have known who he was anyway. This seemed great con¬ 
solation to daddy and from that moment things began 
to take on their right proportions. Mummy and daddy 
decided they had given Robin a shock on the first morn¬ 
ing which would take a good deal of getting over, so they 
must be very, very patient with his hostility towards his 
father. Robin had never been a clinging " mummy’s boy” 
till this week, so they would look on it as a result of the 
shock and let him cling, until good relationships with 
daddy were established aiid mummy’s protection would 
he no longer necessary. It was beyond human possibility 
for the husband and wife, who had been separated so 
long, to be undemonstrative with each other, but they 
agreed they must see that Robin was always included 
and never allowed to feel jealous. Daddy decided to play 
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a waiting game and made no advances towards his son— 
in fact, difficult though it was, he kept himself to himself 
where Robin was concerned. He was often sorely temp¬ 
ted to pick the little chap up and hug him, but he could 
see by the discomfort his presence still caused that it 
would only make matters worse. So the agreed treatment 
of Robin went on week after week, and very gradually the 
thaw began to set in. It was nearly six months before 
daddy became wholly acceptable—a very trying six 
months it was. There are still occasional lapses when 
Robin becomes “mummy’s boy” again, but nobody 
appears to notice, and the fascination of daddy is grow¬ 
ing rapidly. Mummy is so relieved that the crisis is over 
that she is even willing to risk her own nose being put 
out of joint as her menfolk become ever more absorbed 
in each other. She needn’t really worry—they’d both be 
quite lost without herl 

A PLACE FOR EVERYTHING 

Three little brothers, aged 4^, and 6|, who were 
accustomed to the freedom of life in the country, were 
brought to visit some friends who lived in one of the 
more “respectable” districts of London. From their bed¬ 
room window the children were amazed to see a small 
paved yard surrounded by a wall, instead of the custo¬ 
mary fields and trees. The sight of so many houses near 
together seemed very strange to them, and they com¬ 
pletely failed to grasp that there were neighbours who 
might be worried by their noise, although their mother 
continually explained it to them. 

The yard contained a garden seat, a few planks, and a 
tall and narrow plane tree in the middle. That was to be 
the playground of three small boys full of animal 
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spirits for a whole fortnight. At first it wasn’t too bad. 
The eldest boy was resourceful and made a station with 
the planks and the seat, and they played trains. Then 
they discovered, by a careful arrangement of planks and 
seat, that they could climb on to the top of the wall. Over 
the other side, in the next garden, was a heap of beauti¬ 
ful yellow builder’s sand. They looked longingly at it 
and begged to be allowed to play with it. Their parents 
tried to explain the “sacredness of private property,” but 
the little boys were unconvinced. “We wouldn’t hurt it, 
daddy,” or “It’s only such a little way away,” they 
argued, but their father, knowing his neighbours would 
certainly object, was adamant. The little boys climbed 
on to the wall over and over again to gaze down upon the 
golden paradise below. 

There was a small sandpit in their own yard, but its 
sand was sparse and dirty and they looked on it with 
contempt. The sand next-door became the most exciting 
thing in their lives, and they were never tired of weaving 
fantastic stories about its owner. In their imagination he 
took on the shape of some wicked ogre out of a story¬ 
book, and they thought out endless means of punishing 
him for not letting them dig in his sand. The grown-ups 
were amused and joined in the joke, and certainly did 
not take at all seriously the eldest boy’s threats of ven¬ 
geance. 

A few mornings later the three boys were sent to play 
in the yard till breakfast was ready. The sun was shining 
on the next-door sand, making it look more inviting than 
ever. They climbed up to their favourite place on the 
wall and shouted threats at the " ogre,” who was still in 
bed and blissfully unaware of the frustration his heap of 
sand was causing to three small boys. Having used up all 
their threats and grown tired of hissing out “silly old 
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sensibly, had as far as possible included him in their 
activities without spoiling him. Michael had been told 
about the advent of a brother or sister well in advance, 
and had appeared to like the idea. He had not, however, 
bargained for twins any more than had his parents, and 
he found it hard to adapt himself to the double intrusion. 
The twins were delicate babies, and for their first year 
made constant demands on their parents’ time. Poor 
Michael was often unavoidably overlooked, although they 
did their best to make it up to him whenever time 
allowed. 

Michael became constantly more jealous and difficult 
to manage, but it was not until he began to behave like a 
baby himself that his mother realized that she must take 
action. She asked Michael very earnestly what she could 
do to help him behave like a big boy, but was not pre¬ 
pared for his blunt reply. “ Get rid of the twins” was his 
view without any hesitation whatever. She then knew 
beyond all doubt how very deep had become his feeling 
of resentment. 

Michael’s mother decided that even the twins’ health 
should not be considered more important than Michael’s 
happiness, so she made a very great effort to give more 
time to him, and when he began to find he was still loved 
and wanted, he gradually adapted himself to circum¬ 
stances and took his place as “elder brother” in the 
family circle. This attitude was encouraged by every pos¬ 
sible means. All that could be done to build up his con¬ 
fidence and prestige was done. Among other things he 
was given his own bedroom and possessions right away 
from the twins’ exploring fingers. He became a person 
again. Feeling once more happy and secure, he found he 
could even enjoy the presence of the hitherto despised 
sisters, and surprised a neighbour one day by cheerfully 
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fellas understand each other 

Seven-year-old George was going to the local panto¬ 
mime with his father. To a little boy who had few treats, 
going to the pantomime was exciting enough, but added 
to that he was going to light daddy along the dark field- 
path with the new torch which he had had for Christmas. 

George hurried in from school and sat down to his tea, 
longing all the time for the moment when his daddy 
would return from the garage where he worked. He 
watched the clock and thought of all the awful things 
that might happen to prevent daddy coming home at all, 
but, just as he was feeling certain that something had 
gone wrong, he heard the familiar voice in the kitchen 
calling him to hurry up or they would be late. George 
scrambled into his coat, and mummy followed him round 
endeavouring to persuade him to stand still for a moment 
while she adjusted his scarf and gloves. It was all so very 
exciting that he forgot about his precious torch until 
mummy was just shutting the door behind them. George 
started to turn back for it, but his mother, not realizing 
the importance of the torch to the expedition, hustled 
him on his way assuring him that it was moonlight, and 
that they would be able to see their way along the path 
without it. 

Poor George! The moon made no difference to himl 
Daddy was already a few yards down the road when he 
heard his son’s cries of distress and he turned back to see 
what was amiss. He quickly grasped the situation, and 
asked George if he preferred missing a bit of the panto¬ 
mime to going without his torch. Finding that George 
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much preferred to have his torch at all costs, he took his 
son cheerfully by the hand and they dashed back to get it. 
The torch was difficult to find, but it turned up after a 
few minutes’ search by the entire family. Once more 
father and son set off, the little boy walking proudly in 
front and steering a course through the scattered puddles. 
Of course they arrived late at the theatre and had to creep 
to their places. As they sat down George slipped his 
hand into his father’s with a confiding movement as if to 
say “everything’s all right now,” and in perfect sym¬ 
pathy they settled down to enjoy the pantomime. 

CONFERENCE ON CHAOS 

“The Robinson children are some of the nicest in the 
world,” says their mother, “but they are indescribably 
untidy.” 

In most respects the children are co-operative and easy 
to manage, but when they come home from boarding- 
school the house is always upside-down. Their mother 
refuses to make the holidays miserable by nagging them 
all the time to clear up—good relations with her children 
seem to her more important than a tidy house—but she 
wonders if it is not possible to achieve both. She decides 
to try. 

She starts off by calling a council of the three children. 
They pleasantly agree that a tidy house is nice, but 
suggest that it would cramp their style to have to keep 
putting things away. 

“You see,” says the eldest, "it’s because we get ‘in¬ 
spirations’ to do something else, and inspirations can’t 
wait, can they?” His mother secretly agrees with him 
and turns to her xx-year-old daughter for her opinion. 

“Well, mummy,” she says artlessly, “you call us to do 
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something for you and then we forget to go back to what 
we were doing before you called 1” How true! thmk9 
mummy—that’s two points to theml Now the youngest 


gives his view: , „ 

“ Clearing up’s 90 difficult , mummy, and such a lot. 

Mummy knows exactly what he means by that at 6 
he is full of fresh ideas and enthusiasms when he sets his 
farmyard out all over the floor and by clearing-up time 
'he is bored and tired, and sick of the feel and sight of 
the animals. Mummy makes a mental note to help him 
clear up in future so that it will seem less of a burden to 
him. Still, she has not solved the general problem yet. 
She turns back to the older children. “Well, what are we 
going to do about it?” she asks. . 

The two children make various suggestions and finally 
decide the fairest way is confiscation as they have at 
school. " All right I ” says mummy, “you can be untidy if 
you want to in your own bedrooms but any of your 
possessions found in my part of the house will be put 
away for a week.” She is rewarded by complete agree¬ 
ment from the “council,” and the somewhat surprising 
suggestion that they might manage to be a bit tidier in 
their own rooms too. Mummy shows obvious delight at 
the idea, but decides not to expect miracles all at once. 
She has vague memories of being rather untidy herself 
once upon a time—and here she now is, grown up so 
tidy that she is worried by untidiness! Perhaps a bit of 
a mess when children are around isn’t so serious after all. 


One has to allow time for development. 

The council adjourns and throws its weight into 
hugging and kissing mummy, turning the whole thing 
into rather a riot. Mummy extricates herself with some 
difficulty and a good deal of protesting laughter. As she 
goes off to comb her hair she feels quite certain that she 
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can overlook some of the untidiness without harming the 
children. At a pinch she would rather have the house in 
a state of perpetual semi-chaos than see her children lose 
the tiniest bit of their enthusiasm and zest for life. 

MOVING MOUNTAINS 

This chapter is mostly about “good” mothers and 
fathers who deal wisely with their children’s difficulties. 
This case pays tribute to a very understanding nurse who 
helped a little girl born with a physical deformity to grow 
up with a straight mind. 

Jennifer, with eyes sparkling and head thrown back, 
was abandoning herself to the rhythm of the sailors’ 
hornpipe. It was obvious to the grown-ups looking on 
that she was finding some difficulty in keeping up with 
the other children in the dancing class, and from time to 
time a whispered remark of sympathy would pass from 
one to another about the little girl’s deformity. Jennifer 
had had the ill luck to be born with a badly withered 
right arm and a hand which possessed only a thumb and 
a mass of flesh in place of fingers. 

When the dance ended Jennifer strolled across the 
room chatting with several other children, and joined the 
nanny who had shared in her and the younger sister’s 
lives from their earliest days. Nanny was talking to a 
stranger and Jennifer was introduced. Without the slight¬ 
est hesitation she held out her maimed hand and shook 
hands with great confidence and friendliness. Nanny, 
having been through these introductions many times 
before, knew that some explanation was necessary to save 
embarrassment to the grown-ups rather than the child, 
who was fully accustomed to treat her limitations as a 
matter of course. 
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Nanny quietly took hold of the little girl’s hand and 
explained to the visitor the wonderful things the doctors 
were doing to give her new fingers. “ I’ve got two now I" 
said Jennifer proudly, showing the marvels of plastic 
surgery to the interested stranger, “ and I can play the 
violin.” Then with a chuckle she added: “ But you know, 
I’ve had to have some of the skin taken off my seat to 
rnalrg my fingers! ” The conversation drifted on to other 
things, and with a disarmingly confidential smile at her 
nurse Jennifer skipped off to join in the next dance. 

The courage of Jennifer at 10 years old, which one 
would class as “saintly” if it were not so natural and un¬ 
conscious, is almost incredible to people who meet her. 
It shows that by wise handling even bad physical inferior¬ 
ity need not produce a warped outlook on life. The same 
mles of treatment hold good; plenty of love, understand¬ 
ing, and encouragement from the adults concerned, with 
the aim of making the child feel so secure that it can 
enjoy co-operation with its fellows in spite of its own 
handicap. 

This little girl’s character is being built by her efforts 
to overcome her difficulties, and her delight in her ever- 
increasing ability to U9e the deformed hand. The nurse 
told of the struggles she had had with Jennifer to make 
her want to use the withered arm, and the trouble the 
violin had been until the two new fingers had gained the 
strength to control the bow. 

The Jennifers of the world give a great hope for the 
future training of children. If a child, so handicapped can 
be given a perfectly sane and happy outlook on life, and 
enabled to make a real contribution to society, how much 
easier should it be to guide a normally endowed young¬ 
ster through childhood and adolescence to a full and 
F 
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happy adulthood? We are beginning to see the proper 
way to go about it. Every adult who, like this nurse, loves 
children enough to uncover the secrets of their souls 
makes a contribution to that total of knowledge that will 
one day enable us to give every child its full chance. 

UNMANAGEABLE MARGARET 

Margaret at 13 is a wild, tempestuous little person, 
disarmingly frank, spontaneous and affectionate, and 
passionately loyal to those she loves. Full of good causes, 
ideas, and ideals, she is as delightful as an adolescent can 
be. 

It has not always been so. She has a younger brother 
who is delicate and has always required more than his 
fair share of attention, and this had caused her to feel 
unwanted and inferior almost from babyhood. She had 
been sent to a boarding-school at 8 because she was 
becoming unmanageable, and the mother, who was not 
strong, had her hands full with the younger child. The 
mother had not wanted to lose Margaret, but family and 
doctor both recommended this course of action. 

Away at school, the little girl immediately decided that 
mummy no longer loved her and therefore did not want 
her at home. She bitterly resented what had happened to 
her. She nursed her feelings until she became almost 
crushed by them. She grew aggressive and assertive, 
critical and rude. She thought all the girls “horrid,” so, 
of course, made few friends. She was bad at lessons and 
asked silly impertinent questions in class which annoyed 
most of the teachers, few of whom made any attempt to 
understand her, and she was again called “unmanage¬ 
able.” 

Her mother soon sized up the situation and longed to 
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have her home and send her to a day-school instead, but 
she was up against an insurmountable barrier of opposi¬ 
tion from husband and relatives who always accused her 
of spoiling the children if she allowed them to have their 
own way. So the mother set herself the task of giving her 
daughter every possible proof of her love during the 
holidays, and thinking of ways to reassure her constantly 
during the term. She wrote frequent letters, always 
taking care to explain that Margaret had been sent away 
because she would benefit by the experience, and never 
forgetting to say how much she was missed at home. 

Margaret gradually accepted this idea and regained her 
self-respect. Through her mother’s unwavering support 
and constant love and encouragement, the little girl began 
to find the security she so desperately needed to enable 
her to face life. Her behaviour rapidly improved. Her 
letters home became more cheerful, and full of school 
news. Though still demanding constant proof of her 
mother’s love for her and belief in her, Margaret was 
obviously on the road to recovery. The embittered, awk¬ 
ward youngster had become the vital young person to 
whom we introduced you at the opening of this case 
history. 

In connection with this story we must point out—as it 
quite often happens that like does not marry like—that 
one parent’s skill may be frustrated and even wasted by 
the contrary ideas and actions of the other. It so happens ■ 
in Margaret’s case that all the good work may yet be 
undone because husband and wife do not share the same 
views on the matter of Margaret’s upbringing. Service in 
the Air Force overseas removed the husband from the 
family circle for several years, but now he has returned it 
is obvious that he does not approve of his wife’s methods, 
which he calls “soft.” He has no knowledge of child 
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psychology or any instinctive liking for children, and is 
thus unable to understand his own. He seems to resent 
the fact that his wife has been able to manage them so 
well without him, and cannot swallow his pride suffi¬ 
ciently to follow her lead. He is jealous of the children’s 
obvious preference for his wife but does nothing to help 
them make an equal friend of him. 

To cover his discomfiture with them he resorts to 
horseplay and teasing, and to counteract his wife’s so- 
called “spoiling” he announces that he intends to snub 
the children whenever they appear to need it. 

The result of this sad conflict is likely to be that there 
will be skirmishes in which the mother will be forced to 
stand up for the children against her husband’s point of 
view. It certainly will have a very bad effect on Margaret 
either if she is snubbed to “take the bounce out of her” 
or if she finds herself the subject of open disagreement 
between her parents. It is to be hoped that wisdom and 
kindness will prevail, and a certain measure of common 
action will be decided upon before a crisis occurs which 
will undermine the happiness of the family. Husbands 
who take their stand on an “I know because I know” 
ignorance, against their wives, who have gone to great 
pains to read and learn about children, are maddening 
beyond endurance to them. 

In one case of this sort, a crisis has been averted by 
the husband accepting the obvious virtues of his wife’s 
methods and offering to give them a trial, although really 
' believing in more autocratic discipline. The children 
have been brought into the discussion as well, and have 
been asked to play their part in showing that friendly 
discipline between parents and children “works.” 
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the experiment 

The family had bussed and tubed across London to 
visit friends for a Sunday trip. It was a misty June morn¬ 
ing when they started, but by the time they arrived it 
was beginning to get hot. This created a difficulty, 
because they had decided not to bring their bathing- 
costumes although there was a swimming-pool close by, 
and now Peter, aged 11, very much wanted to go for a 
dip with the boy of the house, and was making rather a 
fuss about not having his costume. 

Daddy suggested that Peter should borrow a costume, 
but Peter turned down that idea. Daddy thereupon had 
a word with his wife and then said to Peter: “You can go 
back and fetch your costume if you like." Peter was 
startled; he had been short journeys by himself, but never 
before so far. He thought for a few moments and then 
answered, “ All right, I’ll go! ” Without more ado daddy 
gave Peter some money and the boy set off. 

The parents were not without their qualms during the 
rest of the morning, but just before lunch Peter returned 
safely with his costume. He was radiant with the achieve¬ 
ment, and mummy and daddy were quite sure the risk 
had been worth taking. 

Questioned about this, daddy replied: “Half of 
parents’ fussing about their children is selfishness. They 
don’t want the worry of taking a chance. , Then the child 
gets fussy about itself too, and you’re finished.” 

“But supposing something had happened to Peter?” 

“My view,” said daddy, “is that if you fuss over chil¬ 
dren they are far more likely to have an accident. If you 
teach them confidence, courage, and common sense they 
are not likely to come to any harm because they’ll keep 
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their wits about them. The child that comes a cropper is 
the one that does not trust itself because its parents don’t 
trust it. This comes out either as timidity or a show of 
over-confidence, either of which distracts a child from 
using its own good powers of judgment.” 

We might add that Peter’s daddy does not give less 
but more time and attention to bringing up his children 
compared with many who appear to be very busy at it, 
but are really wasting an awful lot of time trying to 
restrict their children, and impose their wills upon them. 

THE WAY IT’S DONE 

We should not conclude this chapter without some 
attempt to analyse the factors that make for successful 
parenthood. Just as many “ bad” parents are found time 
and time again to be suffering from the same erroneous 
ideas and attitudes, so "good” parents have certain 
virtues in common. 

All good parents show for their children a broad, 
generous, non-possessive love. They have their own 
sense of values well defined and live by the advice of 
Polonius: “To thine own self be true.” Just as they are 
not false to any man, they cannot be false to their chil¬ 
dren, and by their steady kindness and justice give their 
children a large measure of the vital sense of being wanted 
andsecure, the importance of which we so muchemphasize. 

There is also a high sense of responsibility present in 
these parents which makes them prepared to acquire the 
necessary knowledge to enable them to bring up their 
families successfully. 

These parents have an outstanding social sense, and 
are friendly and co-operative people outside their homes 
as well as in the family circle. They are happy people 
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themselves. They have high principles and live up to 
them. They are modest and frank. They have a •whole¬ 
some respect for democracy in its broadest sense and en¬ 
courage their children to behave as individuals in the 
family as well as to feel that they have a share in the 
larger world outside. 

Some material factors are involved. All our “good” 
parents live comfortably above the poverty line and have 
pleasant homes. We have met women who have contrived 
to make a four-roomed cottage into a happy home for a 
large family. Such women are of the noblest of humanity. 
But, in general, space to move and family happiness go 
together. A family needs elbow-room. A room of its own 
gives a child a status in the family which it cannot easily 
do without at some phases of its development. As the 
country gradually advances from housing shortage to 
adequate accommodation this factor should always be 
borne in mind. Healthy housing is not only a matter of 
cubic air-space per head. That may suffice the body, but 
the growing soul needs a chance of privacy. A nook of its 
own at least is needed by every child. 

But good housing and sound character will not alone 
suffice. If the parent lacks imagination the best advan¬ 
tages may be wasted. Perhaps what we notice most of all 
in “good” parents is a lively, kindly, imaginative appre¬ 
ciation of what it is like to be a child. Those who would 
help little children must become as little children. The 
prison bars have closed so tightly around so many adults 
that the world of childhood is as distant as another planet, 
but, for our "good” parents, to return in their imagina¬ 
tions to the yearnings and disappointments of childhood 
is as easy as walking into the next room. 



CHAPTER VII 


GIVE PARENTS A CHANCE 

we have shown in the previous chapter what we mean 
when we talk of “ good” parents, and in this one we want 
to discuss the possibilities of helping all parents to enjoy 
bringing up their children as much as those parents do. 
We firmly believe that even parents cannot be “good” 
unless they are happy, and how can they be “happy” 
when they are so often worried about their children ? We 
realize children are not the only cause of worry, but we 
do believe that a great many worries are closely connected 
with them. Adequate family allowances would no doubt 
dispense with one kind of worry, and a comprehensive 
state medical service may go a long way towards remov¬ 
ing a good many more, but the kind of worry we want to 
assist in removing is just as common in the rich home as 
the poor—we refer to worry that arises from lack of the 
special knowledge needed for the successful rearing of 
children. 

We suggest that training for parenthood cannot begin 
too young. Children who are brought up in a happy 
home by understanding parents are more likely to grow 
into happy, well-balanced men and women who will 
prove to be good parents in their turn. The first real 
lessons in the technical side of the job might well be 
given to adolescents in courses of mothercraft for all girls 
and in courses covering fathercraft and homecraft for the 
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boys. Adolescence is a romantic age, full of castles in the 
air: what better “castle” than a happy family? The 
natural interest of the adolescent in babies and young 
children should be led into the right channels, and the 
high vocation of parenthood revealed to them. 

Children who have been taught the elementary lessons 
at school in a vital, interesting way will be more likely to 
face becoming parents themselves with a determination 
to act intelligently and make a good job of it. For parents 
there should be classes and lectures to be shared by hus¬ 
band and wife. It is all-important that both parents have 
the same ideas on the upbringing of their children, and 
we know from conversations with fathers ,how interested 
they can become in the subject with just a little en¬ 
couragement. 

Welfare workers and health visitors always bemoan the 
fact that it is the naturally good parents who attend 
lectures and read text-books, and wonder how they can 
impart their knowledge to those most in need of it, who 
might resent too much intrusion into their homes for the 
purpose. 

It seems to us that an ideal training-ground for parents 
is the day nursery or nursery school. The wartime nur¬ 
series proved beyond all doubt that, far from destroy¬ 
ing the mother’s sense of responsibility, they have 
stimulated it in the vast majority of cases. Watching the 
improvement in their children’s health and behaviour 
through expert handling, they have realized how much 
easier life might be at home if they adopted similar 
methods themselves. 

We do not suggest for one moment that day nursery or 
nursery school life should take the place of home life, but 
that it should be part of it. In fact, we would go further 
and say we do not believe any woman should be forced 
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by economic circumstances to hand over her child to be 
brought up in a nursery while she goes out to work. She 
should, however, be able to leave her baby at a nursery 
once or twice a week while she enjoys a little well-earned 
free time. In this way the baby is not deprived of its 
mother’s care, and by her regular visits to the nursery she 
can see for herself the best way of handling a baby, dis¬ 
cuss her own di ffi culties with the matron, and probably, 
most important of all, have her own self-confidence 
strengthened by a little kindly encouragement. Seeing 
the correct methods being put into practice on her own 
baby will be of more value than merely being told what to 
do. The advice given would be founded on actual obser¬ 
vation of the baby for a whole day, instead of on a 
mother’s often inaccurate account, given hurriedly at a 
busy welfare clinic. 

At this kind of nursery the mothers might well be 
encouraged to help on a rota system for a few hours a 
week. The practical knowledge gained would be of the 
greatest value. They would get to know the staff and 
they would really feel the nursery was their own. This 
pride of participation in a well-run nursery has been very 
obvious to those in charge of wartime nurseries, and has 
been one of the great rewards for the hard work they 
have entailed. Anything which develops the parents’ in¬ 
terest in their children should be fostered, and communal 
activities arranged, from meetings of parents’ clubs to 
toy-mending parties and jumble sales. “ Troubles shared 
are troubles halved,” and any exchanges of ideas and 
problems between parents and “experts”—or other 
parents—is of the utmost help to both sides, for it must 
never be forgotten that a matron or teacher can learn a 
great deal from the parents. There is no doubt that, 
through the influence of a nursery, parents are sometimes 
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made to feel their full responsibility for the first time, 
and they shoulder it more willingly when they know they 
can be helped over their difficulties. 

For children over 2 the nursery school is of real value 
as well as for their parents. Long before school age, most 
children, rich or poor, need occupation and companion¬ 
ship in suitably equipped surroundings under the 
trained eye of a nursery-school teacher. To obtain the 
best results attendance has to be regular for probably six 
hours a day, five days a week. 

These nursery schools are not provided as dumping- 
grounds for lazy mothers, as is so often suggested by 
their critics, but have a higher purpose. Just as a good 
gardener will carefully prepare the soil before planting 
his seeds, so does nursery-school training prepare the 
child’s body and mind for the seeds of knowledge and 
skill which will be planted when he goes to school. This 
training is all part of the child’s education for life and 
parents should be encouraged to avail themselves of it 
wherever possible. In exactly the same way as in the day 
nursery, the nursery school can be the training-ground 
for parents of children between 2 and school age. It 
is not always easy to have mothers wandering in and out 
to watch their small children’s activities because the 
younger ones find it hard not to cling to their mothers if 
they see them on the premises, but it would be quite 
possible to arrange for parents to observe without being 
seen as has been tried out quite extensively in America, 
and in one or two clinics here. Again, parents’ clubs and 
discussion groups should form a prominent part of nur¬ 
sery life. 

The matrons and teachers need to be chosen with the 
greatest care. Mere academic knowledge of their work is 
useless unless they also possess a love for humanity and a 
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wide social sense. They need to be able to do far more 
than look efficiently after the children who are in their 
care. They should not feel their work complete until they 
have done everything in their power to ensure that the 
children are well and happy in their own homes too. They 
can only hope to do this by making friends with the 
mothers and fathers, and sharing their experience with 
them to help them in the often difficult task of under¬ 
standing their own children. 

The story of Rosemary which follows traces the usual 
sort of mistakes that are made by even the best-inten- 
tioned mothers and shows how the nursery came to the 
rescue. 

The other story is a mere “sketch” of a “problem 
parent” whose reformation was so complete that it 
became almost embarrassing to the nursery that helped 
to bring it about. 

HUNGER-STRIKE {aged 3 J) 

Rosemary was what is known as “naughty over her 
food.” In other words, mealtimes had become a night¬ 
mare for the whole household because Rosemary didn’t 
want to eat. At any rate she didn’t want to eat anything 
which tasted different or “ needed chewing,” which came 
to very much the same thing. She refused everything but 
milk pudding, bread and butter, and cake. She had no 
objection to drinking milk providing it was sweet and just 
the right temperature, but she took her orange juice only 
when it pleased her. This diet might have suited a baby 
at weaning-time, but it was certainly no good to a little 
girl of 3^. Rosemary was showing signs of incipient 
rickets and her mother was very worried, a fact she was 
unable to disguise, and her daughter was fast becoming a 
little hypochondriac. 
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Let us now take a look at Rosemary’s earlier days and 
see just how it all happened. 

After leaving school, her mother had worked in an . 
office until a few months before Rosemary was born. She 
had never been particularly interested in her friends’ 
babies, and when she knew she was going to have one of 
her own she made a great joke out of the fact that she 
“hardly knew one end from the other.” Her mother 
assured her from her own experience that “providence” 
would send the necessary knowledge along with the baby 
and her daughter hoped she was right. She went a few 
times to an antenatal clinic where she was advised to buy 
a certain handbook on babies, which she did, but unfor¬ 
tunately she did not follow their advice in acquainting 
herself with its contents in advance. “Wait till some¬ 
thing goes wrong,” she thought, “then I’ll look up what 
to do,” and in so thinking she made her first big mistake. 
She was left blissfully unaware of the pitfalls and con¬ 
sequently was unable to avoid them. 

Rosemary was born in an emergency hospital outside 
London, and when she was a fortnight old her mother 
took her to live with her Husband’s family in the country 
to be out of the blitz. This may have seemed the only 
thing to do at the time, but as far as Rosemary’s upbring¬ 
ing was concerned it proved to be mistake number two. 
The household consisted of grandpa, grandma, and their 
two unmarried daughters. Their son was overseas, and 
as his wife was not the one they would have chosen for 
their boy, they never missed an opportunity of finding 
fault with her. Instead of helping her with her baby they 
preferred to criticize, and soon destroyed the little con¬ 
fidence she had. From the beginning they took Rose¬ 
mary’s side against her and spoilt the child whenever 
they had the chance. When Rosemary cried, someone ob- 
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jected either to the noise or to the fact that her mother 
was allowing the poor little thing to cryl 

When Rosemary was nine months old her mother took 
her to the local welfare centre to ask for advice on wean¬ 
ing, for in spite of all difficulties she had managed to 
nurse her. Rosemary yelled during the interview, and the 
busy doctor made some remarks about a “spoilt child” 
which upset her mother, who knew it was only too true. 

She was told that the baby should have been started 
on fruit and vegetables at six months to accustom her to 
new tastes. She admitted she had tried once or twice, but 
had given it up because Rosemary always spat everything 
out so that she concluded the child didn’t care for fruit 
and vegetables. The doctor was horrified and said so, 
painted a grim picture of a child who was not given a 
“properly balanced diet,” and told her to persevere. 
The mother left the clinic full of good intentions and 
next day started all over again. Rosemary, however, con¬ 
tinued to refuse all unaccustomed food and to scream for 
milk pudding, which she was wise enough to know was 
always forthcoming. Her mother discussed her difficulties 
with her friends, but their advice was so conflicting that 
it only served to make her less sure of herself when meal¬ 
times came round. One said “Hold her nose,” another 
said “ Smack her when she spits it out,” and still another 
advised “Wait till she gets older and more sensible.” 

All suggestions were tried out, often several at the same 
meal; but the result was always the same—no “mixed 
feeding” went into Rosemary’s inside. 

No one suggested that it was unlikely the child would 
eat happily and willingly in such an atmosphere of 
emotional upheaval with lost tempers and frayed nerves 
on all sides. When the doctor had said “Persevere,” he 
had forgotten to explain the importance of the mother’s 
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attitude towards the task before her, and that she would 
only obtain good results by believing in ultimate success, 
even though it might take many weeks to attain it. No 
one explained that the only way to accustom Rosemary 
to new food was to spoon back quietly and patiently the 
unwanted dinner in a mechanical way every time she spat 
it out of her unwilling mouth. It was all a question of 
“educating” her palate to accept something strange, and 
like every other lesson could be taught properly only in a 
calm and unfrightening atmosphere. As no one had ex¬ 
plained any of these things to Rosemary’s mother she 
wag hardly to be blamed for thinking her child was just 
being “naughty” (a view which her in-laws shared with 
her one day and disagreed with the next). She lived in a 
welter of anxiety, dreading the next meal. 

When Rosemary was a year old her grandparents in¬ 
sisted that she should take her meals with the rest of the 
family and bought her a high chair. Her mother, afraid of 
giving offence, made a few feeble protests, but of course 
had to give in. Because she had not been taught to eat 
rusks six months earlier, Rosemary now refused to eat 
anything which required mastication, and all her crusts 
were immedia tely thrown on the floor. Every day she was 
offered all the food which made up a well-balanced diet, 
but most of it went away untasted. At the sight of 
her dinner she would put one hand firmly over her 
mouth, push the proffered spoon away with the other, 
and when her mother tried to be firm would fight and 
struggle until she won the battle. At eighteen months 
Rosemary began to feel the desire to feed herself, and 
could soon eat her porridge and milk puddings unaided. 
“Now perhaps she’ll take more interest in her dinner,” 
her mother thought as she put a spoonful of carrot and 
potato into her hand. Rosemary carefully put it into her 
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mouth and swallowed it. She refilled the spoon herself 
and tried again. She was just going to do it a third time 
when she looked up and realized the whole family was 
watching her in breathless anxiety. Immediately the 
spell was broken and the old behaviour returned. 

It must not be imagined that each meal was a straight 
fight between Rosemary and her mother—far from it. 
Every few minutes one of the grown-ups would be bound 
to interfere. One might beg the child to eat; another 
would play with her and make her excited; some one else 
would say “Let me feed her, she’ll do it for me”; or 
worst of all, granny would lift her from her chair on to 
her knee and try to make her eat scraps of food off her 
own plate. Throughout the meal there would be per¬ 
petual argument and disagreement over one small girl 
who realized her power over them all and revelled in it. 

It never entered anyone’s head to follow the lead she 
had given them when she was obviously put off eating 
her dinner by an audience of worried adults. Now she 
was able to feed herself she could have been given her 
dinner in another room. Left to herself she would prob¬ 
ably have decided to experiment, and might have eaten at 
least part of it three days out of seven, which would have 
been a step in the right direction. Had her mother 
adopted this method, removing the first course without 
any remarks after ten minutes and substituting the 
second, she might have felt it was still defeat, but it 
would have been in reality her first triumph. Rosemary 
might not have benefited physically by eating two spoon¬ 
fuls of dinner, but at least her eating or not eating would 
have ceased to be a perpetual cause of trouble. No tem¬ 
pers would have been lost, and the poor child would not 
have been fussed and bewildered by the loud voices of 
disagreeing grown-ups. When emotional calm had been 
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restored to her world and she had begun to realize that 
her mother was going to take a firm and consistent line 
(hiding the anxiety she still felt), she would have re¬ 
sponded by gradually adopting a more sensible line of 
behaviour herself, 

But unfortunately none of this happened, so Rosemary 
did not have a chance to reform. In fact, as she grew 
older she grew worse, partly because more was expected 
of her and partly because her increasing will-power made 
her even less manageable, and she was frequently 
smacked by her mother. 

By the time she had reached her third birthday she 
was entering a new phase. She became quiet and 
thoughtful and began to lose her “bounce.” There were 
no longer struggles at mealtimes. She became com¬ 
pletely apathetic and made no attempt to feed herself at 
all. She no longer objected to dinner being put into her 
mouth, but instead of eating it she would hold the first 
mouthful till the end of the meal without attempting to 
chew, and the mouthful always found itself back on her 
plate in the end. Pudding was no longer certain to attract 
her, nor bread and butter, nor cake, and living on so 
little she began to grow very thin. She had lost all the old 
fighting spirit and was reduced to easy tears by the 
slightest scolding. This went on for several months until 
at last her mother took her to the doctor. 

Rosemary stood and listened, as she had on many 
previous occasions, to the recital of all her ills and mis¬ 
demeanours. As usual it made her feel very important 
and precious and did a little more towards the perpetua¬ 
tion of her feeding difficulties. The doctor said Rose- 
mary needed skilled handling and the companionship of 
other children, so it was decided that her mother should 
return to work and that Rosemary should be sent to the 
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local wartime nursery. Her mother did not hand her over 
w illing ly—she felt a dreadful sense of failure—but she 
was desperate, and in the end she let her go. 

So Rosemary found herself no longer the centre of 
attention but one of a “family” of forty. She showed 
no sign of liking or disliking her new life but continued 
to be completely apathetic. 

At first she was put among the a-year-olds at meal¬ 
times, with the idea that she could receive grown-up help 
over her food, but it was soon obvious that she felt 
slighted at being put with the “babies” and no headway 
was made. After a fortnight the opposite extreme was 
tried, and she sat at a table with the seven biggest chil¬ 
dren who were soon due to go to school. This seemed to 
please her, and she gradually became more cheerful and 
talkative, though still eating very little. Every day she was 
given a very small quantity of everything the big children 
had. Sometimes she would without thinking eat a mouth¬ 
ful or two, but more often than not her first spoonful 
would stay in her mouth the whole meal. She was never 
scolded, though an adult in passing might quietly point 
out how much more sensible it was to swallow like the 
others did, and how much quicker she would grow big 
and strong like them if she let the food go down inside. 
Nobody fussed or worried her and she very slowly began 
to take an interest in her food. 

Meat was the greatest stumbling-block, so for several 
months it was replaced by other forms of protein with 
gravy. Everything was done to build up her self-confi¬ 
dence and pride in achievement, not only at mealtimes, 
but during the rest of the day as well. She was given an 
iron tonic to increase her appetite. Sometimes she would 
eat splendidly for a week or two to everybody’s delight, 
and then go back to her old ways again. On inquiry, it 
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was usually found to be caused by a scene over Sunday 
dinner at home. So her mother was advised not to force 
any food on her at all and to wait until she actually 
asked for it. As she had six dinners a week at the nursery, 
it was thought better to forgo the seventh rather than 
risk the emotional upheavals which always seemed to 
accompany it. Rosemary’s mother co-operated splen¬ 
didly, and the treatment was as consistent as was humanly 
possible where the child’s life had to be divided between 
home and nursery. 

It was nearly a year before Rosemary could sit down 
to a meal with no trace of the old apprehension, but by 
the time she was 4^ she had thrown off all her troubles 
and would attack her food like any normal child of her 
age. A baby sister was born when she was 5, and a rever¬ 
sion to the old behaviour was considered possible—but it 
did not come. Rosemary seemed to have at last, through 
many painful processes, reached a proper adjustment to 
life. Rosemary’s confidence increased rapidly and when 
she left to go to school she had become one of the leading 
personalities at the nursery. 

SPARE THE ROD 

Tommy was a miserable, neglected, rickety little waif 
of 2 when he first attended the nursery. His widowed 
mother was down on her luck, had a grudge against the 
world in general, and took it out of poor Tommy because 
he was handy and couldn’t strike back. She had no 
friends and was rude to everybody who tried to get to 
know her, including the nursery matron, for whom she 
seemed to save her worst abuse. She certainly was a 
“problem parent”—the toughest the nursery had ever 
known. 
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If she had had a successful day at work, Tommy would 
be treated kindly when she fetched him in the evening, 
but if things had gone wrong he could be certain to be 
smacked before he reached the gate. In consequence 
Tommy was a nervous wreck, full of fears and complexes 
and extremely difficult to handle, even by people trained 
for the job. The matron called a meeting of her staff and 
mothers’ committee, They put their heads together over 
Tommy and decided to act in a body. They were to try 
to make friends with his mother and alter her outlook on 
life—no small task considering how aloof she was. 

It was a very long job but well worth the effort. At 
first, as was only to be expected, the woman was sus¬ 
picious of every advance, but they persevered, and gradu¬ 
ally she began to accept their overtures and her better 
nature appeared. When Tommy was 3 she was persuaded 
to come to his birthday tea, and by the time he was 4 
she was voted on to the committee of the mothers’ club. 
She had been given an increasing amount of responsi¬ 
bility at the factory during the two years, and this had 
all helped to make her feel life wasn’t such a bad business 
after all, and as she grew happier she gave Tommy a 
better time. He was obviously no longer beaten. During 
his final year at the nursery she actually advised other 
less enlightened mothers not to smack their children, but 
the climax came when one morning she sold the matron 
a pamphlet opposing corporal punishment and an¬ 
nounced she was going to send Tommy to a school she 
knew where she was quite sure he would not be exposed 
to any risk of corporal punishment, or other rough hand¬ 
ling. It was as much as the matron could do to keep her 
composure as she remembered the early struggles! 

The whole thing seemed slightly ridiculous and quite • 
incredible, but for all that the matron found it not a little 
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moving, As she gravely accepted the book she knew she 
must never abandon her old fight against this often 
thoughtless use of force to produce good behaviour in 
children, 

We give here only one or two random examples of the 
value of nurseries to mothers and children, No one who 
has worked in a nursery where lively co-operation with 
the parents has been established will ever pay much 
heed to the theoretical arguments of some people against 
nurseries. Both parents and children need them, 



CHA.PTER VIII 


A START IN SOCIETY 

we were wrong when we imagined we could devote 
two quite separate chapters to showing the effect of the 
nursery on parents and the effect of the nursery on chil¬ 
dren. We have come to the conclusion that the two 
things are indivisible. 

In the following cases the emphasis does perhaps lie on 
life at the nursery and shows how it links up with the 
home, whereas the last chapter was more concerned with 
showing life at home and how it might be altered by con¬ 
tact with the nursery. This, however, is mere hair¬ 
splitting, and only serves as a further proof that home 
and nursery must be the complement of one another, 
working in harmony towards the common goal. Working 
together they can build a child’s character on rocklike 
foundations, enabling it to face the wider horizons of 
school life with a “healthy mind in a healthy body.” 

PENNY’S BAD TOE (aged 4) 

Penny had a septic toe which was very swollen and full 
of pus. Her mother, who had a horror of any kind of pain 
herself, made a few feeble attempts to poultice it, but 
when Penny cried at the sight of the steaming lint it was 
hurriedly put out of the way. Penny had recently started 
to attend the local nursery, so her mother, wishing to 
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shelve the present difficulty, told her they would ask 
matron to attend to the toe in the morning. 

When morning came Penny cried and struggled, and 
for the first time objected to going to the nursery, think¬ 
ing of her bad toe. Her mother immediately pacified her 
by assuring her that the matron would not touch it, in 
order to persuade Penny to climb into her push-chair 
without further delay. On arrival at the nursery Penny’s 
mother asked the matron to do something about the toe, 
whereupon her daughter started to scream, but was 
assured by her fond mother that matron wouldn’t do any¬ 
thing if she didn’t want her to. 

When Penny’s mother had at last torn herself away 
from her screaming child, matron sat down beside Penny 
on top of the lockers. She comforted the little girl, and 
sympathized with her for having a bad toe which had to 
be treated to make it better. She talked on in a quiet and 
soothing voice about a bad finger she had once had her¬ 
self and how much it had hurt her. 

Gradually Penny became calmer and began to listen to 
what the voice was saying. It reassured her to know that 
matron had had a bad finger and she thought that she 
must understand about not liking to be hurt. Feeling she 
was in the company of a fellow-sufferer, Penny’s con¬ 
fidence grew. Matron became persuasive—too persuasive 
to be refused any longer. Without a word Penny suddenly 
put the bad foot up on matron’s lap and smiled at her. 
She bore the bathing and subsequent fomentation with¬ 
out a sound, and was allowed to cut the bandage herself 
and stick the safety-pin in at the end. When it was over 
she hobbled triumphantly into matron’s office to fetch a 
piece of “magic,” which was barley-sugar kept for re¬ 
warding bravery. 

When her mother fetched her after tea she was met by 
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a much more cheerful Penny. In her hand was a blue- 
paper parcel carefully tied round with wool. She excitedly 
explained that matron had packed up all the things 
needed for making her toe better, including a piece of 
“magic,” and she was going to tell mummy just how to 
do it before she went to bed. Penny was feeling very im¬ 
portant and noticed the obvious envy in the eyes of some 
of the other children. While Penny was putting her coat 
on matron drew mummy aside and explained that she 
must act her part now Penny was prepared to co-operate. 
Promising she would do her best, the mother bundled 
Penny into her push-chair and they went home in the 
best of spirits. 

Next morning it was difficult to tell who was the more 
proud of the successful operation carried out, Penny or 
her mother; and they both talked at once as they 
excitedly told matron all about it. 

SPILT MILK [aged 3 | ) 

(a) Philip was eating his porridge. He was a sensible 
little boy and usually managed his spoon and mug with¬ 
out any trouble. His mother was always busy at break¬ 
fast-time getting the older children off to school, so he 
wasn’t likely to have much attention anyway. On this 
particular morning she had forgotten to put any sugar on 
the porridge. Philip could see the bowl over the other 
side of the table and decided to get it himself. He 
couldn’t nearly reach so he stood up on his chair and 
stretched as far as he could without success. He knelt up 
on the table, picked up the sugar-bowl, and gingerly 
backed into his chair again. 

It was a tricky business and needed every ounce of 
concentration Philip possessed. So absorbed was he that 
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he did not notice his mug of milk near his elbow until it 
upset. At that very moment his mother came into the 
room and he started to cry, anticipating the scolding he 
knew would come before he could make any kind of 
explanation. Sure enough he was pulled roughly from his 
chair and smacked for making such a mess. Because the 
smack made him cry even louder, he was put outside the 
door so that his mother could finish her breakfast and 
look at her paper in peace. Philip cried till the pain wore 
off, and then lay on the hall mat and thought he wouldn’t 
love mummy any more. 

( b ) A few days later thirty children, their ages varying 
from 2 to 5, were being given their breakfast at a war¬ 
time nursery by a singlehanded grown-up. She moved 
swiftly about the room trying to give every child as much 
attention as it needed, at the same time trying to answer 
as satisfactorily as possible all the eager questions hurled 
at her. She had to show a little boy how to hold his spoon, 
then dart to the opposite side of the room to prevent a 
little girl putting her porridge on her neighbour’s head. 
Behind her she could hear an argument between four 
bigger children as to whose daddy could drive the biggest 
lorry and knew she would be called upon to settle it, 
but first she must go over and comfort a new boy who 
was looking bewildered by the large number of children 
around him. 

The new boy was Philip. His mother had decided she 
couldn’t manage him, so she was going out to work while 
someone else did. He was sitting next to a little girl who 
continually fidgeted and played with her mug of milk. 
Philip watched her with growing anxiety, his own recent 
experience still fresh in his memory. Sure enough, next 
minute, over went the milk! It poured into the little girl’s 
lap and on to Philip’s feet. He looked at the little girl and 
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across the room at the grown-up, and felt more frightened 
than the little girl did. The grown-up approached the 
scene of the accident. Completely unruffled she turned 
to the little girl and said, “What awful waste of good 
milk! You’ve nearly drowned poor Philip ... and look at 
your nice clean overall now. Next time I should drink it 
up quickly instead of playing with it. ■ When it’s safe in 
your tummy it can’t get upset!” 

The little girl agreed it would be better, and knowing 
the ways of the nursery went off to find a cloth to mop 
up the mess she had made. Philip had been absorbed in 
the whole performance. His face, no longer anxious, 
looked up at the grown-up. He gave her a confiding smile 
as if to say, “ We know how easily milk spills, don’t we ? ” 
She smiled back at him and he turned to eat his break¬ 
fast with the comforting knowledge he was among friends 
who understood, and she heard him remark, “Mummy 
smacks when 1 upset—she does\” 

The grown-up had noted Philip’s anxiety over the 
whole episode and the remark at the end. She watched 
him carefully for a week or two and listened to his con¬ 
versation with other children. She felt certain he was 
being smacked at home, so decided to approach his 
mother as tactfully as possible, having found before it 
was usually a rather delicate subject with most mothers. 
Philip’s mother admitted 9he did do it “often,” and like 
so many before her, added: “I don’t enjoy doing it, 
matron, but I don’t know how else to stop him doing 
things he shouldn’t.” So matron explained as simply as 
possible about understanding a child’s point of view. 
This was a strange idea to Philip’s mother, but it in¬ 
terested her, and she promised to come to the next 
mothers’ club meeting, when a discussion on punish¬ 
ment could be arranged. She turned up as she had 
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promised when the evening came round and went home 
after the meeting with a great many good intentions. She 
naturally did not remember to stop and think every time 
Philip misbehaved at first, but she did think about the 
whole matter a good deal while she was at work, and 
gradually she found that there was no need to smack him 
so often because he just didn’t seem so naughty somehow. 
The nursery was beginning to change both Philip and his 
mother, and they found that they could be a great com¬ 
fort to each other after all. 

TEAMWORK DOES IT 

This final story of Part I emphasizes the part that the 
home must play. No nursery, however good, can work 
miracles on a child whose personality is being constantly 
warped by bad home influence, and whose parents are 
not prepared to make any effort at co-operation. 

Eric was a beautiful child with fair curls and “the face 
of an angel”—a perfect specimen of healthy childhood. 
When his mother handed him over to the nursery, she 
seemed disinclined to discuss him in detail, though she 
did cheerfully remark within his hearing that he was a 
little devil and that the nursery was “welcome to him.” 
The staff looked at the curly head and beautiful face and 
just couldn’t believe her. 

They soon found out their mistake, for in a week Eric 
had become the terror of the nursery. Nothing pleased 
him. If he played with children of his own age his 
superior physical strength enabled him to rule like a 
young dictator, and he bullied every child in turn. He 
was next sent—with occupations suitable to his mental 
age—to join the bigger children so that he might be with 
his physical equals. The older children were encouraged 
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to include him in their activities, but he was bent only on 
destruction and he soon became known as a wrecker, and 
continual cries followed him about*. “Oh, Eric, you’ve 
spoilt my model,” or “Do take Eric away; he’s spoiling 
my tea-party.” 

If Eric were restrained or crossed in any way, he lay on 
the floor and kicked and screamed until he had to be 
removed from the room and calmed down outside by one 
of the grown-ups. All the usual methods of dealing with 
an antisocial 3-year-old were tried in turn and for many 
weeks on end. Time and time again the teacher tried to 
find how Eric was treated at home, but the mother’s 
answers were completely unhelpful, and it seemed ob¬ 
vious that she was hiding something intentionally as her 
answers were always evasive. 

After almost a year of struggle with Eric the mother let 
slip a remark that she did not see how he could possibly 
ever get any better as he was so like his father. The 
teacher seized on this hint, and by careful handling 
soon had the full story of a husband and wife who 
quarrelled most of the time. It seemed that they both had 
fierce tempers and that poor Eric was as often as not the 
cause of the rows. If his mother told him he was naughty 
his father delighted in telling him he was good; when she 
corrected Eric, his father laughed and encouraged the 
boy to rebel. Both parents spanked him, often, it seemed, 
for quite different reasons. Thus Eric lived in a per¬ 
petual state of aggressive bewilderment with no means of 
judging between right and wrong. It was no longer diffi¬ 
cult to see why Eric was the bad boy of the nursery. 

The teacher spoke seriously to the mother, and 
showed how the child was being ruined by the stormy 
atmosphere of the home. The mother agreed but held 
out no hope of a change. She had no intention of leaving 
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her husband, and seemed quite content that they should 
continue to quarrel their way through life. Her only solu¬ 
tion for Eric was that he would “have to get used to it." 

In these circumstances co-operation between home and 
nursery seemed out of the question, and as there was a 
long waiting list and it was clear that Eric was benefiting 
neither himself nor the other children he had to go. 
Everyone was reluctant to admit a failure, but there 
seemed nothing else to do. Almost overnight the nursery 
returned to normal. 

This fortunately is a rare case. It shows how an un¬ 
stable background may be responsible for the worst kind 
of antisocial behaviour in a child. The very large majority 
of parents, however, are only too willing, if given the 
least encouragement, to team up with the staff and fellow 
parents to further the wellbeing of their children. And 
what a difference it can make to all concerned when 
home and nursery are in close collaboration for the bene¬ 
fit of the children, with a parents’ club as a link between 
the two and a means of rescuing the isolated parents from 
any besetting worries by enabling a wide discussion of 
problems and a friendly sharing of experience. 

At the conclusion of Part II we have included a brief 
summary of points to remember in helping children to 
grow up into balanced, happy people. The points apply 
throughout a child’s whole career because they offer the 
pattern of a correct attitude rather than a rule-of-thumb 
formula. We shall, therefore, include no summary at this 
point but carry straight on to consider the problems of 
the school years, and the part that parents play in them. 



PART II 

WIDER HORIZONS 


CHAPTER IX 

CHILDREN AT HOME 

this section of our book will cover the age range of 
about 5 to about 12. This is not a clearly marked divi¬ 
sion in a child’s life, but we handle it separately because 
the educational system as now constituted tends to do so. 
It is a section of a child’s life that flows out of what has 
been and into what is to come. Many points we shall 
make here apply equally at other ages. 

Let us recapitulate for a moment. The child is a con¬ 
centration of will and energy struggling through stage 
after stage of adaptation towards adulthood. It has very 
definite needs—for food, sleep, exercise, play, love, ad¬ 
venture, recognition, etc.—and is by nature a social 
creature. It needs the approval and support of a group. 
It is neither basically good nor basically bad. It is a 
source of human vitality that can become either, although 
its bias is towards good. It is pitifully at the mercy of 
the adults who are nearest to it in life.. Having said all 
that, we must add and emphasize that it is also a person¬ 
ality, and that it will insist on finding expression as such. 
It will grow eagerly and happily towards the sun if you 
tend it and allow it to flourish; it will squirm into strange, 
ugly shapes in the darkness if you heap slabs of sup¬ 
pression upon it, fail to meet its needs, or confine its 
spreading roots in too restricted a space. 

These years—5 to 12—can be years of joy for parents 
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and teachers as well as children, or one long scowling 
struggle between those who misunderstand and the mis¬ 
understood. To the parents of the happy children we 
have little to say—and there are many homes where 
understanding, happiness, and wholesome growth make 
bringing up children the pleasure it should be. But in 
certain other cases we can perhaps offer some help. We 
shall do this by drawing freely on our experience, as the 
best way to learn about children is from life itself; nor 
is there space to go into the theory of it all. We have 
selected our cases not on the basis of frequency of occur¬ 
rence, but rather chosen those which revealed lack of 
understanding on the part of the parents. We hope that 
these cases will help clear up a few problems for puzzled 
parents, and do something towards familiarizing grown¬ 
ups with the world of childhood. It is so easy to forget 
what it was like to be young. 

SPITEFUL LITTLE ROY 

Roy was an only child. He was being brought up on 
regular hours and a full vitamin diet. He had plenty of 
toys. “We do all we can for the boy,” Roy’s father often 
told his friends. 

There was also a kitten in the family which everyone 
loved dearly, cuddling it often. Indeed, when visitors 
came, its exploits were a subject of remark second only 
to the latest about Roy. 

Father, in his paternal care, was eager that Roy should 
be trained not to be soft—alas, Roy was 8 but still 
given to sucking his thumb. He was also prone to run for 
a mummy-cuddle now and then. Both of these traits 
father frowned on as being babyish. 

One day some adults came to tea. Roy’s behaviour was 
exemplary. They left shortly after tea, and it so happened 
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that when they were all gathered in the hall saying good¬ 
bye to each other there came a sudden awful squawk 
from the kitten, which was in the living-room with Roy. 
Father turned quickly, just in time to catch sight through 
the slit at the door-jamb of what looked like the deli¬ 
berate lifting of Roy’s foot from the kitten’s tail. He also 
caught sight of the expression on his son’s face, and it 
gave him rather a turn. Accusations, scoldings, whispered 
comments to friends, and all the rest followed. Much 
misery; but at length the incident was forgotten. That 
was in September. 

For Christmas father gave Roy a penknife. A manly 
present, father thought. For many weeks previously any 
sign of babyishness had been greeted by father with such 
admonishments as: “We can’t give a penknife to a baby, 
you know. Got to be a man to have a penknife!” The 
day after Boxing Day the Awful Thing happened. Roy 
stabbed the kitten with the small blade of the penknife. 
It was really only a sharp prick, but the kitten fled 
through the window and remained away for some hours. 
The woman who came in for the hard work saw it all 
and bore witness to the horror. Roy denied the charge. 
He lost his knife, his supper, and was spanked. His 
mother refused to kiss him good night. His parents 
were incredulous. How could they have produced such 
a little monster ? 

From which, among other things, we deduce: (1) Little 
boys need affection from time to time and they must not 
be given a sense of shame about it. (2) We must not try 
to hurry the pace of development—it gives the child a 
sense of strain. (3) Nor must we attempt to force children 
into the pattern we want, but watch them grow and help 
them to become themselves. 
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“A simple case of jealousy,” would be the pronounce¬ 
ment of some people on the above. We want to discount 
this. In our experience child jealousy is never simple. It 
is not a direct reaction to a situation, but arises from the 
failure of parents to make the child feel at one with the 
family unit. Roy had been made to feel ashamed of 
showing affection to his mother, and was hurt by his 
father’s suggested criticism that he was not manly 
enough. But the kitten got affection all round without 
any obstruction from anybody. No wonder Roy became 
confused and strained by too much “manliness” being 
expected of him, and no wonder his resentment burst out 
in an attack upon the kitten that was, for him, the symbol 
of denial. Children who feel their position secure in the 
family do not become jealous. 

SHAMING JANE TO BE A BETTER GIRL 

Jane was 10, the second girl, and the middle one of the 
family. She was vigorous to the point of aggressiveness, 
and often used to quarrel with her elder sister—in 
marked contrast to her mothering of her little brother. 
Jane loved bright colours, and often caused her mother 
distress by always wanting the clothes she inherited from 
her sister to be a different colour. “ I wish it was blue! ” 
or “I wish it was red 1 .” or sometimes “I hate that 
colour I” It was so silly really, because when the dress 
was green she wanted it blue, and when blue, green. 
Mother had to tell her she was a silly little girl. At school 
Jane became ringleader of a bunch of what teachers and 
parents called “bad companions." She used to play with 
them after school and arrive home late and often dirty. 

One day her mother gave her some money to buy some 
bread on her way home from school. The older girl 
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usually did the shopping but on this occasion was going 
straight to the pictures with some friends. The mother 
wanted the bread for tea. But at teatime there was no 
Jane. At length she arrived back, nearly an hour late— 
and without the bread! She said she had lost the money 
on the way to school. 

Jane’s mother was furious. Next day she called at the 
school and attempted to cure Jane by “shaming her” in 
front of her teacher with a long account of her misdoings. 
She told the embarrassed teacher that she could be as 
“firm” as she liked with Jane. Jane, however, became 
worse instead of better. 

When the war brought evacuation from London, Jane 
found herself in a village with twenty other boys and 
girls. She was billeted in a house with two children 
younger than herself. The motherly soul who became 
her foster-parent at once appreciated Jane’s energy and 
told her that she would have to depend on her for a good 
deal of help. During the war Jane had the first new 
clothes of her very own. Her mother, happy in her re¬ 
ported progress, sent her affectionate letters. When Jane 
returned to London in 1944 she was a “changed girl.” 
But supposing the war had not come l 

Of which the moral is: (1) Realize the difficult posi¬ 
tion of the second child, who often feels at a disadvantage 
compared with her older brother or sister. Build up 
prestige by giving her plenty of attention, and show your 
confidence in her by allotting her regular responsibilities 
equal to her capacity. Make them her responsibilities, not 
just occasional tasks handed on from the older sister. (2) 
If the child likes colours, give her colours; and soften the 
blow of inherited clothes by dyeing and trimming after 
discussion with the child who is to wear them. A child 
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will appreciate the need for economy; she will never 
endure being pushed into her sister’s cast-off clothes as 
if she were of only second-rate importance. (3) Never, 
never, never try to improve a child by telling a third 
party how naughty it is. The only result can be a 
naughtier child. Always emphasize the good which 
shows itself—and it always does—never dwell on the bad. 

JOHNNIE WON’T CONCENTRATE 

Father was good at figures and mother had been a 
teacher before she got married, but “Johnnie does not 
concentrate enough,” was the general verdict of report 
after report. “ Now concentrate, Johnnie! ” was the con¬ 
stant advice whenever they put Johnnie’s nose into a 
book, game, or puzzle. They tried hard to teach him 
concentration. They were really most careful parents. 

But it is not easy to teach a boy of 9 to concentrate 
when you have already taught him not to do so. 

We must go back a little—Johnnie is 3 and it is his 
birthday. He has been given many toys, including a small 
football. He has been through his toys in the morning 
and now it is afternoon. He is playing in a corner of 
the garden, making pies with a broken flower-pot. His 
mother and her sister are vaguely looking after him from 
a couple of deck-chairs. 

With terrific absorption Johnnie makes and breaks up 
pie after pie, getting dirtier and dirtier. 

“Johnnie!” 

Johnnie hears nothing and turns out another pie. 

“Johnnie! Johnnie! Come here!” 

. Johnnie hits the pie smartly on top with a piece of 
wood. Anyone would have supposed he was a naughty 
boy ignoring his mother deliberately. 
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“Johnnie! Johnnie!— Johnnie!” 

His mother goes over and picks him up. 

“Darling, you are filthy. Come and play with your 
football.” 

“No!" 

“But, Johnnie—it’s a lovely football 1 ” 

“No!” 

Auntie joins in. “ But look, Johnnie, I’ll roll it for you, 
and you try to kick it back.” 

Johnnie obliges for a time or two and then miskicks 
violently,, his mind on the pies. The ball shoots off into 
the cabbages. 

“Mummy!" (Auntie has gone after the ball.) 

“Yes, dear!” 

“Can I have some water to make pies?” 

“Certainly not! You’re filthy already. Play ball with 
auntie." 

“Don’t want to!” 

“You’re a lucky boy to have such lovely toys. You 
must play with them.” 

Johnnie mumbles something. By now auntie has re¬ 
trieved the ball. She rolls it to him. He misses it and it 
goes on the garden again. Johnnie follows it, but ignores 
it, and taking up garth in both hands throws it into the 
air. 

“Johnnie, don’t be naughty I ”—Johnnie does it again. 

“Johnnie, stop that at once!”—and mummy makes a 
beeline for her refractory son. You will know the rest! 

Moral to adults: How dare you accuse small boys of 
having no concentration when you so dearly love to break 
up the great power of absorption they display in early 
years ? A child will never learn to concentrate on things 
it has to do until it has learnt the art by concentrating on 
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things it wants to do. Never interrupt children unless it 
is imperative to do so. If playing with earth, sand, and 
water horrifies you because it means the child will get 
dirty, then put the child in any old rags and stop worry¬ 
ing. A child does not care a hoot about whether its 
clothes are clean or dirty when there is something inter¬ 
esting to do; it cares immensely about being allowed to 
play with elemental things. Nothing interests it more. 
We must learn to co-operate. 

THE LITTLE GIRL WHO LIED TO TEACHER 

“I think you ought to know,” the note read, “that I 
cannot depend on what Molly says. She has lied to me 
deliberately several times this term, and I think you 
should speak to her about it.” The note was signed by 
the senior mistress of Molly’s school. 

The parents spoke to Molly about it all right! They 
told her awful stories of what happened to liars. They 
told her she was bringing disgrace upon the family. 
They were ashamed of her. They spoke resentfully, 
almost viciously—for the senior mistress to write to them 
about their daughter being a liar! It was unendurable! 

About a month afterwards Molly arrived at school with 
a note saying that her mother had to go away to assist a 
sick relative, and asking for three days’ leave of absence 
for Molly to help at home. The senior mistress, rather 
suspicious of Molly already, decided to go along and 
make sure that Molly was not playing truant, the note 
having been produced by some friend. She found Molly 
busy about the house, and the mother working hard to 
catch up on some knitting orders she had taken on. The 
sick relative was a myth. The mother needed Molly’s 
help for three days; that was all there was to it. 
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The senior mistress asked if Molly could be sent on an 
errand, and then accused the mother of having done the 
same thing before. The mother admitted that she had. 
“Then how, Mrs. Blank," asked the teacher, “do you 
expect Molly to be truthful when she knows you tell lies 
to suit yourself?” 

But that had not occurred to Molly’s mother. 

The moral, of course, is that if we want our child to 
have the right values we must maintain simple and 
straightforward values in our own dealings. A child can¬ 
not be expected to see the small differences between what 
parents call “ white lies” and the other sort. Children see 
things with a more direct honesty than is usual among 
adults. In this case the mother was obviously at fault, but 
in less obvious ways parents can easily confuse their chil¬ 
dren by applying one code on one occasion and another 
at another. We must not expect a child to have our own 
maturity of judgment in assessing values. It is not easy 
to see life through a child’s eyes; but we must try. 

TOMMY IS SO TIMID 

Tommy was a very good little man. The only worry 
for his parents was that he did not seem to want to go 
into things like other children. “Lacks confidence” was 
the report of his gym mistress. 

Now there are many causes of an unnatural timidity in 
children. InTommy’scasethecausewasfather.Tommy’s 
father was a big man in every sense—a terrific personality. 
He was “sweet” with Tommy, and Tommy admired his 
daddy enormously. But there it was—so far as Tommy 
was concerned, daddy was just too perfect for anything. 

Papas who are tremendous personalities must avoid 
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treating their little sons as pets. They must give them a 
sense of manliness and prestige. The way to protect your 
little son or daughter from being overshadowed by your 
immensity is quite simple—treat your small child as a 
personality. 

Some other causes of timidity are: 

1. Shock—as when a father returns home after a long 
absence. 

2. Sensitivity of mind, which often goes with high in¬ 
telligence, and is usually accompanied by an inordinate 
fear of failure at a new activity. 

3. Too many do-be-carefuls of anxious adults. 

4. A sense of insecurity in the home caused by adult 
quarrelling, inconsistent treatment, etc. 

Timidity and showing-off often have the same origins. 
From the same root cause of a feeling of insecurity 
Tommy will become timid and Johnnie aggressive and 
vindictive; Rita will stammer and Eileen steal. 

For parents whose children are timid there are three 
golden rules: (i) Build up a sense of security. (2) 
Develop the child’s self-esteem. (3) Cast out fear in 
every form, 

MOTHERS ARE SOMETIMES ROBBERS 

The following is an example of timidity on the part of 
a mother curtailing the spontaneous development of her 
child. 

Just before the General Election a young man, busy 
distributing leaflets, collected a group of small boys— 
average age about io—to help him. He called the quar¬ 
tette his “ Flying Squad,” and they all set off in fine style 
to the area that was to be covered. On the way they 
passed another small boy out for a walk with his mother 
and the baby. 
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“Come on, Tony,” called one of the Flying Squad, 
“we’re doing leaflets.” 

Tony hesitated, looked up at his mother, and then at 
the young man. “All welcome!” said the young man. 
“ Still a few vacancies in the Flying Squad.” 

“ For good runners,” added a member of it. 

“ Come on, Tony,” said his friend again. 

Mother hesitated, and then decided it would make 
Tony late for tea. The pram proceeded on its way with 
Tony looking sadly backwards. 

Two hours later the Flying Squad was returning in 
triumph. They had been pushing leaflets in doors all the 
afternoon. They had raced with each other on the job. 
They had seen a man from a rival party distributing leaf¬ 
lets and had rather undemocratically shot him dead. It 
had made them all feel very important and very happy. 
On the way home, from sheer high spirits and self-confi¬ 
dence, they had raided some enemy territory and had 
captured some snipers. They ran into their homes full 
of themselves and their adventures. 

Not far away, Tony, denied this experience, but cer¬ 
tain to be told about it the next day, was eating a sedate 
tea with his fond mamma, his baby sister, and a faraway 
look in his eyes. 

His mother was giving him an excellent tea, but she 
had stolen his fun. 

Moral to mothers: Bother a little less sometimes about 
the neat routines of life. Your job is to help your chil¬ 
dren taste life; to teach them to love living for its fun and 
adventure. Never mind an occasional late tea or dirty 
dress. Life is the thing. Routine is a good servant, but a 
dull guide. 
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DADDY IS SUCH A TEASE 

Here might follow a series of anecdotes about those 
fond and witty papas who set themselves to tease Tommy 
"out of’’ biting his nails, or Mary “out of” her fear of 
small animals, or a dozen other things. Instead, perhaps, 
it will be more eloquent to quote from an adult woman in 
her thirties with whom we were discussing the material of 
this book. “I hope you’ll include teasing,” she said. 
“My father used to tease me all the time and I hated it, 
although I pretended I did not mind. It used to make me 
jo miserable, and it quite ruined my later relationships 
with my father. I never could confide in him about any¬ 
thing because I was always afraid that he might laugh at 
me. Even when I was quite grown-up and knew I was 
being silly the feeling still remained. He was such a 
kindly man too in most ways.” 

Well, there we have it, fathers, so be careful. 

Teasing a child about being fat, or having a squint, or 
about any other physical abnormality is nothing short of 
brutal. Even though the child takes it in fun, the seeds 
of a feeling of isolation are sown. 

A powerfully built young man once said to his old 
form-teacher long after he had left school: “I never for¬ 
get that day when the boys were ragging me about being 
fat, and you told me I would not always be fat but would 
one day develop a broad muscular physique. I was so 
happy about it. I told everyone. I think that stopped me 
from becoming the form buffoon.” 

On another occasion, when a sympathetic headmaster 
was seeing a typical “fat, jolly boy” about playing truant, 
the boy suddenly burst into tears and said: “They all 
laugh at me because I’m fat.” 

Fat people often are jolly, but that does not mean they 
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have no feelings. If children have anything unusual about 

them, do not tease them about it. Ignore it if you can; 

but if you cannot, make them feel good about it. There is 

always some way of taking the hurt out of an inferiority 

feeling. 

We are not saying, of course, that banter on equal 
term is harmful; we are saying that teasing which is 
focused on a real weakness will not help but impede the 
elimination of that weakness. 


MARGERY’S NASTY MIND 

Two school friends were in the habit of spending their 
holidays together as the younger one’s parents were 
abroad. They played a continual game of “dolls’ hos¬ 
pitals” in the attic, and it gradually grew to be a very real 
and important part of their lives. Various friendly adults 
competed with each other to provide equipment for the 
miniature ward and the crowning glory was a perfect 
model of a bedpan, which had been used as a traveller’s 
sample. When term began the two girls were loath to 
part with their hospital and decided to take some of it, 
including the bedpan, back to school with them. 

One night, by the light of a torch, the bedpan was 
handed round from bed to bed and ended up on the floor 
by its owner where it was left next morning. The maid 
found it and took it to the matron; the matron took it 
to the headmistress; the headmistress, feeling sure she 
was up against something really unwholesome this time, 
wrote to the child’s mother. 

The little girl was sent for by the headmistress and 
was staggered to see her doll’s bedpan on the desk. The 
headmistress then told Margery of her horror at finding 
one of her pupils guilty of bringing such an article to 
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school with her. She threw out dark hints that something 
awful might happen to Margery when she grew up if she 
refused to obey the laws of modesty. The little girl tried 
to defend herself, but felt completely out of her depth. 

Margery wrote to her mother and asked her to explain, 
but the mother, anxious to support authority, wrote back 
a letter of vague admonishment that made matters worse. 
Margery told all her friends about it, and soon a whole 
form of ten-year-olds was discussing and rediscussing 
the affair in guilty whispers. 

The moral for teachers and parents is that they must 
first get themselves adjusted to accept all human physical 
functions as normal, wholesome, and good, and then 
adopt a natural attitude about them to the children they 
have the care of. If you want to know whether you are 
succeeding, see if children ask you questions quite simply 
that would horrify a puritanical adult. If they do, all is 
well; if they do not, you will do well to ask yourself why 
they are afraid to. 


MARY WAS A THIEF (I) 

Mary had been helping to raise money for the Red 
Cross. The proceeds from her own “sale of work” had 
been dragged out of friends and relations, and a bowl of 
small change now reposed on her bedroom shelf. She 
soon forgot about it and no one else bothered to send 
off the money. It did not strike her as peculiar that it was 
left. She had had her fun running her sale and the cause 
was soon forgotten. She was only 8. 

Mary was a heavy, awkward child, and was often made 
a butt of at school. She hated this. She would lie in bed 
and wonder how to make her companions like her better. 
She had tried several way6 already. One that had worked 
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well for a time was to give away bits of her lunch and 
sometimes pencils and rubbers. But this soon palled. 
Something more spectacular was needed. 

The bowl of money suggested an answer to her diffi¬ 
culty. She would take some to school and give it away! 
It seemed so much she believed it would last a long timp 
—she had no real idea of the value of money and the 
special attitude of adults towards it. The plan worked 
well. She found herself surrounded by unexpected 
friends. She repeated the performance. 

After a week one of the mothers grew suspicious about 
where the pennies came from that her little girl declared 
were being given away. She called at Mary’s home—and 
then the trouble began. Mary was told that she was a 
thief, that she would probably grow up a thief who ended 
in prison, that no one would love her, and that she had 
broken her mother’s heart. She was sent to bed without 
her supper and cried herself to sleep. 

In the morning she found herself being treated like a 
leper. She was scowled on or ignored, and at school was 
no longer a heroine but an outcast small girl. Her tem¬ 
porary friends lost no time in starting to tease her again. 
Her grand attempt to be popular had failed miserably.. 
She dreaded going to school and even at home was nervy 
and apathetic. Her parents, who really loved her very 
much, were most distressed to see their small daughter 
unhappy, but lacked the knowledge and imagination to 
deal with the situation. 

What do we learn from this ? Mary obviously had lost 
her sense of security at school and she was not suffi¬ 
ciently at one with her family for her home to act as 
compensation. She felt isolated and unable to cope with 
the ragging she received at school. When she tried to win 
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recognition by unorthodox methods everyone set on her, 
and what scrap of self-assurance she had ever had was 
snatched away. No one understood Mary’s problems, 
because the home was not sufficient of a community to 
develop understanding. If Mary had been given a real 
sense of participation in the whole life of the family she 
would have been able to stand up better to her difficulties 
at school. The neglect to send off the money is revealing. 
Mary’s whim to collect had been indulged but it was not 
“built up" or taken seriously. Bring the children in on 
everything as if their contribution really mattered —that 
is the rule for happy home life and happy children. 


MARY WAS A THIEF (II) 

Mary was the second daughter of the family and a 
robust child of 9. Her sister was 12 and had just gone 
to secondary school. The family lived in a pleasant little 
house In a provincial town, where the parents had won a 
reputation as a particularly worthy and industrious couple. 

When a bahy boy was born there were, naturally, 
general rejoicings. But shortly afterwards Mary began to 
get rather moody and started crying over quite small 
things, whereas she had formerly been a remarkably 
courageous child. The next term’s report was rather 
disappointing too—Mary was getting to be a nuisance, it 
appeared. The parents became worried. But the worst 
was yet to come: the mother missed a shilling which she 
kept in her apron pocket for the gas, and circumstances 
made it clear that Mary had taken it. 

Mary’s parents were shocked and hurt. They had never 
had any such trouble with their elder girl, and they just 
could not understand what could be the cause of it. How- 
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SILENCE ABOUT SEX (II) 

You will remember that when Jean was told by her 
mother at the age of \\ that babies came “in black bags” 
she never doubted the statement for a moment and there¬ 
fore asked no further questions. However, when Jean 
was 6 the subject did crop up again. Jean was at the doc¬ 
tor’s with her mother. While the adults talked she wan¬ 
dered around the surgery, and found a black bag lined 
with clean white linen. All ready for a baby, she thought, 
and began to search for one. She spotted a row of neat 
blue-paper parcels in a big glass case. They were, she 
felt sure, new babies. Jean ran over to her mother. 
“Look, mummy,” she called excitedly, “are those blue 
parcels full of new babies ? ” The doctor, an elderly man 
of the old school, turned to the little girl with a good- 
natured laugh. “What a clever girl I” he said with a 
wink at Jean’s mother. “ She seems to know more than 
we do! ” He patted Jean on the head and the two adults 
returned to their conversation. Jean's mother felt a pang 
of regret, but the doctor’s attitude consoled her—and 
confirmed her in her tendency to procrastinate. 

Two years later Jean was still in ignorance. At this 
time she was regularly escorted to school by two older 
girls, who resented having to look after the small child 
and often made her life a misery by their teasing. One 
of their favourite amusements was to ask the little girl 
difficult or silly questions and roar with laughter at her 
attempts to reply. One morning one of them asked Jean 
if she knew where babies come from, Jean leapt at the 
question. Here, at any rate, was something she knew. 
She told them that babies were made in blue-paper par¬ 
cels and put into black bags by the doctors. To her 
chagrin they burst into peals of laughter. At last one of 
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them stopped long enough to give Jean her version of the 
“ facts of life.” But Jean was sure she was right. Her own 
mother had told her, and the doctor had said she was 
clever to know. She flew into a rage and called her tor¬ 
mentors beastly liars. They took her by the arms and 
told her to say she was sorry, but she only kicked and bit 
for all she was worth. The two girls pushed her against 
the fence, still screaming, tangled her hair in an over¬ 
hanging branch, and left her; saying that they would let 
her go when they came back from school if she apolo¬ 
gized for calling them liars. 

A few minutes later a passer-by in the lane found her 
crying hysterically and struggling impotently to get free. 
He released her, managed to make out where she lived, 
and took her to her home, where all her bewildered 
mother could get out of her was the angry statement: 
“You said black bagsl” At last Jean’s mother managed 
to calm her down and get a coherent story from her; she 
then realized with horror her own part in the unhappy 
business. She felt wretchedly ashamed, but was wise 
enough to explain to Jean then and there not only what 
the truth about babies was but also that she had told her 
a story because people often did not think little girls 
were old enough to know the truth. Jean just stared. 
Then her mother dropped all reserve and humbly said: 
“ I shouldn’t have told you a story, my darling, and I’m 
very sorry.” As with most well-loved children, Jean’s 
sympathy for her mother was quickly aroused. She flung 
her arms round her mother’s neck. “ Never mind, darling 
mummy,” she said. “You won’t do it again, will you?” 

Fortunately the mother acted wisely and with courage, 
even though too late to avoid misery and shock for her 
small daughter. Had she bluffed further—which some 
1 
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would have attempted in the circumstances—a gulf 
would have been created between mother and daughter 
which would have grown wider with the years. 

Let us go back to the beginning for a moment. The 
mother, against her judgment, told Jean the black-bag 
story in the first place because others were present when 
Jean asked where babies came from, and then she was 
too embarrassed to set the matter right. The interests of 
the child should always come before social opinion in 
such cases; but if a parent is trapped into telling a child 
a lie of this nature it is an obligation to explain to the 
child that it was a lie, and also why it was told. The child 
will understand. Parents need not be afraid that they 
will lose face by owning up; it is not owning up that will 
do the damage. 


PETER’S SILLY PHASE 

The aunt knew at once that something was amiss in 
the home. When she had been there before there had 
been a general atmosphere of cheerfulness and friendli¬ 
ness about the place, but on this occasion the family as a 
whole seemed glum and strained. She spoke to her sister 
about it. "I think it’s Peter,” said the mother. “He’s 
passing through a silly, sulky phase and he puts the 
whole family out.” 

The aunt soon found that this, was no exaggeration. 
Peter, aged xo, went about all the time with a woebegone 
expression. He snapped at his sister—two years his senior 
—and quarrelled with his boy cousin who lived next 
door. He would come to table with his hands unwashed, 
and growl angrily when he was sent away to get clean. 
Then, when he arrived back at table, he would say he 
wasn’t hungry, or that he did not like anything that there 
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was to eat. When the other children—the youngest was 
now 6—wanted to play in the garden, he would stay in¬ 
doors and scribble, or bury his nose in a book. But if they 
came indoors and suggested a board game, he would 
mumble that he was going to see a friend, and would dis¬ 
appear. “He’s impossible, isn’t he?” said his mother. 
“We are hoping he will grow out of it.” 

Peter’s father was an insurance agent by profession 
and a motor mechanic for a hobby. He was also a keen 
gardener with an allotment a mile or so away from the 
house. On her first evening with the family the aunt was 
invited to go for a run in the car. Peter was hanging 
about in the front as the rakish motor was backed noisily 
out of the garage. Auntie got in, and, just as they were 
starting off, she heard the mother saying: “ No, Peter, you 
mustn't go; they won’t be back until after your bedtime.” 

The next evening father announced that he was going 
to take down a part of the engine. “ Don’t you go in the 
garage, Peter,” said his mother firmly. "You know how 
filthy you got last time! ” Throughout the evening auntie 
noticed that the mother said several times: “I do hope 
Peter isn’t in the garage. It gets so dirty there.” Twice 
she sent her daughter out to make sure. 

The following day was Saturday. Father declared that 
he was going to spend the afternoon on the allotment as 
the womenfolk were busy with some dressmaking. ‘ ‘ Can 
I come ? ” asked Peter. Mother said she wanted Peter to 
stay at home and play with the little boy as the girl was 
going out to tea with a friend. Peter accepted the situa¬ 
tion grimly and sat reading indoors while his small 
brother got up to all sorts of mischief in the garden. 

After she had been there a week the aunt realized that, 
although Peter made it plain every day that he wanted 
to help his father, only once, and that for a short time, 
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was he allowed to do so. She also noticed that Peter was 
coming in for more than his fair share of criticism, even 
though he was rather maddeningly glum and obstinate at 
times. Fortunately the aunt was on excellent terms with 
her sister. “ Do you know,” she said one day, taking the 
bull by the horns when the others were out of the way, 
“I believe you are jealous of Peter.” The sister was 
amazed at the charge. “Well, if you aren’t,” asked the 
aunt, “why do you stop Peter going off with his father 
whenever you can?” “Oh, but I don’t,” wa9 the reply. 
“ Peter’s so unreliable I have to keep my eye on him, that’s 
all.” 

The aunt then suggested that perhaps she was jealous 
because Peter obviously preferred to be with his father 
rather than with her. “ You know,” she told her, “you 
criticize Peter far too often and get in his way too muqh 
for it to be just circumstances. I as an outsider noticed it 
at once.” The mother was horrified at the suggestion, but 
was an honest person and had learnt to respect her sister’s 
opinion. She said she would think it over. After a few 
days she said unexpectedly to her sister: “I’ve been 
watching myself. I think you’re partly right about Peter 
and me. What shall we do about it?” They decided to 
talk the whole thing over with the husband. A plan of 
campaign was drawn up: there was to be plenty of en¬ 
couragement of Peter, no more nagging him about his 
silly ways, and ample opportunity for him to go off with 
his father. “Don’t change too suddenly,” advised the 
aunt. “ Do it gradually.” Three months later the aunt 
received a letter from her sister. " Peter is a lot better,” 
it said. “I should say he’s almost back to normal.” 

It is not unnatural that mothers, who inevitably have 
most of the close care of their children in the early years, 
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should resent it, consciously or unconsciously, when the 
child is passing through the phase when father’s company 
is preferred. But it must be disastrous to family happi¬ 
ness and the development of the child concerned if the 
mother allows this resentment to be translated into active 
opposition. Mothers should try to see in their child’s 
growing independence of them the proof that they have 
succeeded as mothers. The troubles of adolescence will be 
much lightened for child and parents if the child has been 
encouraged to be independent at an earlier age. By being 
generous and understanding when her child almost as¬ 
sumes an air of indifference towards her for a time in 
favour of companionship with the father, the mother is 
not risking the loss of the child’s love; she is ensuring that 
the love will be established on sound and enduring foundations. 

Of course, the situation may develop the other way 
round: the father resenting being cut out by the mother. 
But the correct course is the same in either case—to be 
understanding and non-possessive. Possessiveness des¬ 
troys love. To snatch at love and affection is always to 
imperil it. One of the arts of parenthood is to learn to 
wait. We do not pretend that this advice is always easy 
to follow. We have never suggested that to be a good 
parent is easy. But those who are able to follow it will 
win the lifelong gratitude and love of their children. 


THE HORRID LITTLE GOSSIP 

The last case history in this chapter is a very ordinary 
story indeed. We give it in order to show the follow- 
through into adult life of small misunderstandings in the 
treatment of a child. Alas, it is all too true that the sins 
of the fathers (mothers, uncles, aunts, grandmothers, etc.) 
do fall upon the children, and if we are not sure about 
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the third and fourth generations through lack of records, 
we know all too well the effect upon the first. It is a 
great mistake to suppose that children are put on the 
wrong track only by catastrophic events. A child can 
weather a short storm of misfortune much better than a 
constant lack of some small thing. As will be clear, this 
story comes to us from an adult as an account of child¬ 
hood experiences. 

For nearly eight years Brenda had reigned supreme as 
the only grandchild in the family. Besides four grand¬ 
parents she had a number of devoted aunts and uncles 
who vied with each other for a place in her affections. 
She came to take the admiration of her relations for 
granted, visited them all from time to time, and was 
happy. Because she was happy, she was good. 

Brenda was on a visit to an aunt when she learnt of 
the arrival of her little sister. She was at once impatient 
to return and help her mother look after the baby; she 
found the idea very exciting indeed. But nothing worked 
out right for her. All the adults flocked around the new 
arrival, but she was not allowed to help at all. She was 
expected to play with her dolls; but they seemed a poor 
substitute with a real live baby in the house. What started 
as interest went sour and turned to jealousy. She became 
difficult to manage, and as nothing she did ever seemed 
to please in the way it used to, she decided nobody loved 
her any more and gave up trying to be good. 

Such was the state of affairs when she went off to 
see her granny. The visit was a failure from the start. 
Granny was tactless and praised the baby too often, and 
the daughter who kept house for her was preoccupied 
with a love affair and disinclined to give much time to 
Brenda. So Brenda was disagreeable and rude, and wished 
she could find some way to make her self liked once more. 
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One morning her aunt was hurrying through her work 
in order to get off in good time to meet her young man. 
But granny, who did not approve of the affair, was being 
as obstructive as she knew how and it looked to auntie 
as if she would miss her train. The grown-ups began to 
quarrel, and as their voices grew angry Brenda went off 
and hid in the garden. She returned to find a very cross 
auntie cooking the dinner alone. As soon as she saw her 
niece, she poured out a tirade of just what she thought of 
her granny by way of relieving her feelings. After a 
rushed and silent dinner she flounced out of the house. 

That afternoon granny was extra sweet to Brenda. 
They went for a friendly walk and played with granny’s 
trinkets. At teatime granny asked Brenda what auntie 
had said about her in the kitchen that morning. Brenda 
gave a full and accurate account, and then they played 
till bedtime. Brenda, however, was still awake when 
auntie returned. She heard angry voices below her for a 
long time, then footsteps hurried up the stairs and her 
auntie burst into the room shaking with rage, and Brenda 
was astonished to hear herself called a “horrid little 
gossip,” “wicked mischief-maker,” and a good many 
other things besides. Brenda burst into terrified sobs. As 
she went out auntie shouted after her that she thought 
Brenda was the nastiest little girl she had ever met and 
that she would tell her mother all about it. The door 
slammed. Poor bewildered Brenda lay and trembled in 
the darkness. 

As is customary with children, Brenda awoke next 
morning oblivious of the trouble she had caused. Not so 
auntie and granny. Auntie ignored her, and granny, not 
wishing for any further trouble, thought it diplomatic not 
to speak to her either. Brenda wandered about the house 
feeling friendless. But her mother was coming to fetch 
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her that day, and that made her happy. She needed her 
mother’s love and protection very badly. But she was not 
taken to the station to meet her mother. Auntie went 
alone, and by the time Brenda saw her mother she had 
already been given a full account of her daughter’s mis¬ 
deeds. Ashamed that her daughter should have caused so 
much trouble, the mother felt that she must punish her 
by being frigid too. When they got home Brenda’s wrong¬ 
doings were told to her father, who then had his turn at 
moralizing about talebearing. ... 

That is, of course, just a single snapshot out of a life 
of constant misunderstanding and misery, all of which 
had its origin in lack of imaginative understanding of 
what it is like to be a child. Children who are super¬ 
ficially well-cared-for are often subjected to an almost 
continuous confusion that twists them out of their natural 
happiness into uncomfortable neurotic character patterns. 
Brenda grew up jealous of her sister because she had 
seemed to come between her and the affection she longed 
for; and also with a deep sense of inferiority, which she 
covered by sarcasm and an apparently aggressive nature. 
She was emotionally unbalanced, and would overwhelm 
anyone who showed her any affection with an embarras¬ 
sing attention. She is still, at 32, pitifully vulnerable to 
the most trifling criticism or setback. She is an intelligent 
young woman, and is intellectually abreast of her diffi¬ 
culties, but emotionally she remains handicapped, and 
has to pay in almost daily suffering for the lack of under¬ 
standing of the child mind of those adults who made up 
her whole world when she was small. ' 

How are we to avoid fiiture Brendas ? Let us say again 
—make the child feel it has a part to play all the time. 
Never let it feel unwanted. Some adults will treat a child 
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with gross incivility that they would not dream of meting 
out to an adult. Treat the child as a person ; so far as 
possible as an equal. A child who is isolated in spirit will 
be cut off from true community feeling and will cease 
to develop emotionally. Children need us to love them, 
to be natural to them, and to be fair to them. That will 
give them the sense of security upon which the develop¬ 
ment of a bold and balanced personality depends. 

Brenda had her confidence broken because she ceased 
to feel loved and secure. Adults who allow that to happen 
to a child murder at least its happiness and often its 
goodness too. 



CHAPTER X 


CHILDREN AT SCHOOL 

this is an intimate book, concerned with the close, 
personal relationships that make or break human per¬ 
sonality, but we cannot entirely overlook the school life 
of the child. Unfortunately there is a great deal that must 
be set right here if we are to train our children for full 
personality and effective citizenship. 

We will suppose that a child has been handled well at 
home and in the nursery and has learnt the essential 
social lessons of co-operating and sharing. It has learnt 
to take its place in a community, and to participate in 
community life. 

What happens then ? It is suddenly dumped into either 
a primary school or a private school. If the first, it will 
find itself one of a herd of forty or fifty, children, and a 
small child can no more feel at one with such a large 
group than an adult can feel any sense of intimate 
relationship with a crowd in a railway station on a public 
holiday. Training for community cannot go on effectively 
under such conditions. 

If, on the other hand, the child finds itself in a private 
school, it may gain temporarily from being a member of 
a smaller unit, but it will later suffer the effects of a social 
cleavage. Neither gives the child what it needs most at 
the primary stage—to be a member of a small group 
which is itself part of a commonly shared experience. 
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To return to the problem of the large form, not only is 
it impossible for a teacher, however skilled, to give a 
large group personal attention, but it is equally impossible 
for the child to feel a sense of close personal relationship 
with the teacher or the group. In addition—again 
because of cumbersome classes—the child finds itself pro¬ 
jected into a new, strange, and fierce type of discipline. 
A crowded form means a repressive discipline; there is no 
other way to save the teacher’s sanity. Sometimes the 
regimentation of the primary school classroom reaches 
the stage when a , child is not allowed to pick up its 
pencil until it is told, must ask to turn over, and so on. 
Initiative under such conditions would produce disorder 
and chaos; so initiative has to be suppressed. 

It is all very bad. The proper range of size for a 
primary class is from fifteen to twenty-five; and prefer¬ 
ably the class should be fewer than twenty. Much is 
being done to develop good training methods in the pre¬ 
primary years; secondary schools are beginning to see 
that the only discipline worth imparting is self-discipline; 
but between lies the arid stretch of overcrowding and 
suppression, or, as an expensive alternative, a private 
school. Democracy cannot afford this gap in the steady 
training for community which our children and our 
society need. Teachers are few, schools are under pres¬ 
sure, but we must not rest content until this breach in 
democratic education has been made good. 

This ruling out for the time being of most forms in 
primary schools as reasonable groups for community 
training makes it all the more important that the child 
should have a real community education in its home and 
through its play groups. 
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DISCIPLINE 

At this point we think we should further clarify our 
view of discipline. So often in conversations we are 
accused: “ Oh, you are all for the child. I believe a bit of 
discipline does them no harm. If you had your way you’d 
make softies of the kids.” Let us emphasize again that 
we advocate neither “free” discipline nor no discipline 
A child needs guidance. As for making “ softies,” it is our 
experience that the courageous, capable adults are not 
the products of tough discipline. Suppression and the 
rod of iron are far more likely to produce timid nonenti¬ 
ties because they deny to the child the right to develop 
the self. True discipline as we see it is not the triumph of 
one will over another, but has its origins in a developing 
adjustment between the child and society. Discipline is 
not a personal but a social matter. 

The child s first experience of society is its home 
group. If a child is taught to participate in the life of the 

home, and, as soon as possible, to contribute towards_ 

and therefore share the responsibility of—the group 
discipline ceases to be a thing in itself but becomes an 
aspect of functioning. The mother of a quite, ideal family 
of four explained the happiness of the home to us when 
we asked for the “secret”: “We all share, that’s all. We 
are all frank with each other, and when something starts 
to go wrong we discuss it and get things sorted out long 
before a crisis develops.” It seemed to us that they were 
all disciplining each other, and we said so. “ It does work 
out like that,” the mother said. “Nobody's boss here- 
we just get along together.” ’ 

Bad behaviour at school often arises directly out of the 
social failure of the home unit. On one occasion the 
problem of bullying gave a good deal of trouble to a 
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secondary school. The trouble circled round one boy, a 
strong type, who had been a little that way from the start 
and in his fourteenth year worked up a terror gang of 
three like-minded souls who fell upon small boys and 
tormented them. Investigation showed that the boy had 
never felt he was wanted at home. His brothers were 
much older than he and his parents often went out in the 
evenings by themselves. The boy lacked discipline at 
school because his home lacked unity. The great prob¬ 
lem of imparting discipline to-day is not the naughtiness 
or obstinacy of the children but the lack of group life 
within the family. 

Real discipline cannot exist without a sense of partici¬ 
pation* Discipline for a child is the power to manage its 
own affairs in association with the group of which it is a 
part. When its discipline breaks down what it needs is 
not the usual stand-up fight between the child and some 
person in authority, but encouragement to play a fuller 
part in the life of the community. Fear has no part in 
developing true discipline. Fear may impose acquiescence 
or develop deceit; it will achieve nothing useful. Real 
discipline is founded on self-esteem, and the imposition 
of force destroys self-esteem. Many a child has been 
mercilessly condemned for holding its own in a battle of 
wills, when its only “crime” has been a desperate deter¬ 
mination to protect its self-esteem. 

To sum up: always make any point of discipline not a 
personal issue but a social issue. Give a child full recog¬ 
nition in family and group and it will steer between the 
bogs and rocks of growing up with a little guidance and 
without force. Fail to supply that recognition, and the 
child will fight anything and everybody at every turn in 
compensation. 
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TRANSITION PERIOD 

There is one other point that we must clear up here. 
In this book we are advocating a certain attitude towards 
the young which we believe yields rich rewards for all 
concerned. We hope that it may influence parents in 
difficulties to change their ways, but, in connection with 
that, a warning. We must point out that, if a child has 
been thwarted and mishandled and subject to harsh 
discipline,, it will not immediately respond to a change of 
treatment. A change may indeed seem to produce a 
rapid regression to worse behaviour, and the parents will, 
in panic, revert to the old, bad ways. A little patience is 
needed; one must give time for the leaven to work. 

It is very interesting to watch the behaviour of a boy 
who has been bullied (but not cowed) when he is first 
brought into a group where social discipline replaces the 
iron hand. He may for quite a short time kick right over 
the traces in a most outrageous manner. But if he is given 
love, confidence, and recognition in spite of his be¬ 
haviour, this outburst will rapidly pass into the phase in 
which the youngster struggles with all his might to be¬ 
come socially acceptable. 

Bertie was brought from a rather brutal home to an 
enlightened foster-family after a brush with the police. 
For a few days he was quiet and watchful and then, when 
he saw no signs of sticks and cuffs, he began to "play old 
Harry” about the place. He chased the chickens, stole 
some coppers, and "borrowed” his foster-father’s bicycle 
for a forbidden jaunt to the local town. 

After this incident the foster-parents and the three 
boys talked it out (Bertie had two companions at the 
home). The "father” explained the whole position and 
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his responsibilities, and said that he could not allow the 
boys the run of the place if one of their number was not 
to be trusted. The boys were free to make any requests 
to him or to their “mother” at any time, but deceitful, 
underhand, and thoughtless behaviour on the part of any 
one of them could not be tolerated because it Ifcade the 
life of all of them wretched. Either he must draw up a 
whole set of rules, restrictions, and punishments, or else 
Bertie must go, or else everyone must play fair. Which 
should it be? The two older boys, prompted by the 
“mother” to avoid the second choice if they could, chose 
the last. Bertie? He chose the last too. The foster- 
mother at once showed she believed that Bertie would 
abide by his decision by allotting him an especially respon¬ 
sible job. Bertie never gave any further serious trouble. 

So parents who want to “try a new way” should be 
prepared to wait a while. They won’t have to wait long. 

The old system of rewards and penalties still has a 
place in bringing up children, but it must never be for¬ 
gotten that the most appreciated reward a child can have 
is a sense of community recognition, and of prestige 
won through its own achievements. If you can contrive 
to offer it these prizes in a form it can understand you will 
find the need for punishment disappearing. In ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred a child has to undergo 
punishment because some adult somewhere has erred in 
guidance and understanding 

SUMMARY OF PRINCIPLES OF THE RIGHT 

ATTITUDE TO CHILDREN 

(1) Love the child steadily and affectionately, but do 
not “swamp” it, 

(2) Treat the child as a person with its own point of 
view. 
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, (3) See the child gets group life. 

(4) Always bring the child into what is going on. 

(5) Build up the child’s prestige and self-esteem. 

(6) Don’t criticize; encourage. 

(7) Talk with the child, not about the child in the 
presence of other adults. 

(8) Encourage fearlessness and adventure. Don’t 
“ don’t” more than you can help. 

(9) Do not expect your adult sense of values and power 
of reasoning in your child. The child is new to words 

’ and thinking. Try to enter the child’s own world. 

(xo) Make a child feel a responsible member of the 
family by giving it jobs to do within its capacity. 

(ir) Avoid breaking into the child’s concentration 
when it is absorbed. If you have to, do so very gently, 
apologizing for doing so, and explaining why you have to. 

(12) Be just and consistent. 

(13) Never make a personal fight of it. Keep issues 
of conduct free from emotional content. 

(14) Always give the child the same civility, attention, 
and respect that you would accord to a personal friend. 

(15) Treat affection between members of the family as 
a natural and proper thing, and see that all get a fair 
share of it. 

(16) Answer a child’s questions simply and truthfully. 

(17) Never practise deceit upon a child. 

(18) Do not think you are the only parent ever to have 
a difficult child I 

These points sum up the correct attitude to children at 
all ages. The approach to a toddler will be different from 
that to an adolescent, but the attitude is the same—one 
that is built on love, friendliness, encouragement, and 
respect. These alone will form enduring bonds between 
the young and the mature. 
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PART III 
THE TEEN AGE 


CHAPTER XI 

• THE NEEDS OF ADOLESCENTS 

at the best of times the adolescent years are full of 
problems connected with puberty and the approaching 
challenge of “ going out into the world”; they are especi¬ 
ally difficult in an era of rapid change. 

The crisis of our civilization strikes the young people 
of this age group hardest because during the teens they 
come increasingly into personal contact with the spheres 
outside home and school, and for the first time are in¬ 
fluenced directly by the lack of clear-cut values. Fifty 
years ago the young people were able to find at least 
some consistency between the values of home, school, and 
the world at large. To-day young people have their work 
cut out to find any consistent pattern of values at all. 
Even the values of home arid school often conflict, let 
alone the jumble of values that impinges upon their con¬ 
sciousness from outside. Those who are inclined to criti¬ 
cize adolescents harshly should try to realize what it is 
like to have to find a path through such a jungle. 

Let us take a quick look at the prevailing chaos of 
values facing the adolescent, At home the motive for life 
is often given as “to get a good, safe job.” School will 
often tend to direct incentive primarily towards the 
acquisition of some examination or diploma at the same 
time as offering “the good life,” based on the Christian 
ethic, as the goal of effort; including, presumably, the 
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instruction to “take no thought for the morrow”—just 
one of many startling inconsistencies which the adoles¬ 
cent has to sort out as best he may. The cinema makes 
riches, glamour, and romance seem what is most worth¬ 
while. The periodicals that young people read tend to lay 
stress on the doubtful virtue of being “one up” on your 
fellows. Finally, at least the older members of this-age- 
group are subject to the varied assortment of values 
coming at them from the popular press. The sum total of 
the effect of all this is to make training for a full, balanced 
personal life, and for responsible citizenship, extremely 
difficult. Youth, although it thrives on variety of experi¬ 
ence, needs a background of stable-and consistent values 
such as does not exist to-day in society as a whole. 

In addition, the adolescent, just because he or she is 
on the threshold of life, is subject to the strain of parental 
expectation. The time has come for dreams of parents 
and relatives to be consummated in the flowering out of 
child into adult. Having to live up to others’ dreams and 
ambitions at a time when you are not—and cannot be— 
very sure of yourself is no light burden to have to bear. 
Add that to the general difficulties and we get some idea 
of the problem of being adolescent in this age. We have 
to do all we can, therefore, to meet the needs of adoles¬ 
cents and to lighten their load. 

In considering the needs of children of the teen age, it 
is of course necessary to see home and school as comple¬ 
mentary parts of one environment. Teachers and parents. 
must both play their parts in satisfying these needs. The 
success or failure of each reacts upon the other. Thus, a 
school with a rigid disciplinary system and a bad com¬ 
munity sense between staff and pupils will do much to 
check the influence of a sound home life; conversely a 
good school community may offset to some extent the bad 
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effect of mishandling and instability at home. We shall 
therefore, in this section, draw material freely from both 
these spheres of activity. 

We must apologize again for the partial treatment. 
Here as elsewhere we can give only a few broad hints and 
jottings, in the hope that this sharing of experience may 
help both parents and teachers to understand young 
people and their often rather disconcerting patterns of 
behaviour. We are, however, especially talking to parents, 
because of all influences brought to bear on the child 
that of the home should be the most important at 
adolescence as at other ages. Young people need a sound 
family life as the foundation upon which to build their 
personalities, and any substitute, although it may serve 
its purpose, will tend to endanger the construction. 

We must now attempt to assess what are the child’s 
chief needs during the secondary-school period of its 
development—that is from 12 to 17 approximately. (Even 
though the boy or girl is not at school after 15, many of 
its needs will be the same, although ties with the home 
environment will usually be weakened by getting a job.) 

The young person needs a high standard of nutrition 
and plenty of sleep. That may seem over-obvious, but a 
diet below optimum efficiency still affects detrimentally 
a large number of our children in spite of school milk and 
school meals, while sleep starvation, owing mainly to 
overcrowding, is common in our large cities. Diet is not 
only a matter of rations. Deficiency is often due in part 
to bad planning of the available resources, which places 
the young person at the mercy of the adults who look 
after his feeding. Lack of sufficient iron in the diet is 
likely to produce fretful, irritating behaviour; shortage of 
vitamins tends to make a child heavy and slow; constipa¬ 
tion, almost always the result of bad feeding, makes for 
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dullness and bad temper. A child short of sleep will be 
obstinate and silly as well as dull and slow. Over the 
proper satisfaction of such needs a young person has very 
little influence. Double Summer Time, for instance, 
affected most children adversely. The home tended to 
settle down late, and needed sleep was lost nightly over 
a long period. These factors matter a great deal. Dr. Cyril 
Burt found that about 70 per cent of young delinquents, 
were suffering from "bodily weakness and ill health.” 

But let us suppose that the animal needs are fully satis¬ 
fied, what are the other needs ? A young person needs 
action and variety founded on a stable and secure en¬ 
vironment. A young person needs a sense of significance 
and achievement—and what a need that is I He or she 
needs abundant material through which to develop phy¬ 
sical, mental, and emotional capacities. Adolescents need 
affection and respect, objects for admiration, and food for 
their imagination. They need stirring ideals and objec¬ 
tives. They need a chance for privacy; if possible a room 
of their very own. They need time to adjust themselves 
to inner changes and the broadening challenge of life. 
They need tolerance; security from ridicule. They need 
friendly guidance without compulsion; encouragement 
rather than direction. Supply these things and you are 
almost certain to have happy, carefree young people about 
you who are rarely any trouble at all; fail to supply them 
and you will let loose a hornets’ nest of rudeness and 
naughtiness—and even of deceit and crime. Life always 
struggles against being choked. Thwart Nature, and she 
hits back. Behind so many personal battles with moody 
adolescents is exactly that: thwarted life trying to burst 
its way out. 

You will observe that history,, geography, Pythagoras, 
the matriculation examination, etc., are not included 
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among our list of needs. They are of only secondary im¬ 
portance. If you want men and women you must first 
supply the physical, psychological, and emotional nutri¬ 
ents without which their potentialities cannot develop. If 
you do that first and thoroughly, the acquisition of know¬ 
ledge will follow easily. Children will tackle work and 
examinations to equip themselves for a job with zest and 
enthusiasm as part of a general pattern into which they 
fit and within which their needs are met. The disastrous 
mistake of most parents and teachers at the present time 
is that the development of the whole personality is almost 
overlooked in the passion to get the young stuffed with a 
certain body of fact which is considered the hallmark of 
what is called education because it carries with it certain 
social and economic advantages in the world at large. 

Thus, year after year, the educational assembly-line, 
with the acquiescence of most parents and teachers, goes 
on churning out young people with overtaxed heads and 
stairved hearts, rejecting in the process large numbers of 
individuals whose only fault is that they do not fit neatly 
into the rigid testing mechanism of the inspection depart¬ 
ment. The development of character and the emotions, 
and training for responsibility and democratic citizen¬ 
ship, and for creative leisure, are given meanwhile only 
an occasional glance. 

At present, in fact, we are failing to meet the needs of 
our adolescents. If we treated our babies with such a 
ham-handed disregard for their basic needs, we should 
kill most of them off in the first year; the effect upon 
adolescents is to condemn them in large numbers to mal¬ 
adjustment for life. Fortunately our young people kick 
hard against this conspiracy to destroy them, and get ac¬ 
cused of being obstinate, unmanageable, unco-operative, 
and many other things for their desperate attempts at 
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self-preservation. But many lose the battle, and none 
who is forced into that fight gets out unscarred. 

WRONG GOALS 

In case this all seems an exaggeration, we will give 
now a few facts to illustrate our points. Every teacher at 
a secondary grammar school laments the disastrous slump 
in brains and vitality that takes place between the first 
and third years at the school. At 11 + the youngsters 
come trooping into their new school, keen, lively, bright 
as buttons. They are proud of being selected for the 
school. Their sense of self-esteem, their confidence, and 
their zest for life run high. 

Two years later what do we find ? Some are still bright, 
keen, and lively—perhaps one-third; the rest are in 
various stages of despondency, and are busy trying to 
compensate by any means to hand for a deep feeling of 
failure. They appear to be apathetic and idle. Teachers 
remark upon the strange phenomenon as though it were 
something completely unnatural; parents deplore the un¬ 
accountable decline in their offspring’s capacity; both 
woefully declare that “they cannot understand it,” and 
go about their business shaking their heads at the odd way 
of things. All too rarely doeB anyone seek an explanation 
in the way the child has been treated. 

Let us put ourselves for a moment in the place of 
these young people—the not-so-good ones we mean. At 
11+ you have scored well in a general test and you come 
to your new school with a glowing sense of significance 
and self-confidence. But you are not offered general out¬ 
lets for your general intelligence, but are nailed down 
to certain particular subjects called algebra, geometry, 
French, English, art, manual training, and so on. You 
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stand or fall by your ability to put up a good show in this 
narrow field of opportunity. Your teachers judge you—or 
at any rate you think they do, which amounts to the same 
thing—by whether or not you can perform the academic 
tricks they try to teach you so that you may pass your 
School Certificate examination at the end of the course. 
Suppose you are bad at maths, or French. By the time 
you are 14 you will have been subjected to a daily dose 
of failure for three years. You have stumbled over ques¬ 
tions in school, your preparation has almost always failed 
to please, and at the end of every term some stereotyped 
comment about your incapacity has appeared on your 
report, and has been shown around the family. You may 
be a person of no mean parts, but so far as your school 
course is concerned you are a flop. Your high hopes of 
only three years before have come, to this—you are a 
failure and everybody says so. No wonder you cannot 
endure it, especially with the difficulties of puberty upon 
you as well. You desperately need other ways of making 
an impression. You are, in consequence, noisy, rude, un¬ 
tidy, mischievous, sulky. You are often as vicious and 
sullen as a caged leopard (and quite naturally so). People 
“don’t know what’s come oyer” you, and scold, ad¬ 
monish, and threaten. This goads you on to further 
demonstrations. 

The sad tale is concluded in the final year at school. 
You sit for your examination and fail. Your teachers will 
sigh with relief to have done with you. Your parents and 
their friends will look upon your failure as a tremendous 
disaster. As for yourself—you have been an inmate of the 
school for five years and now you are left to slink away 
with nothing more creditable than a series of reports 
covered with the awful word failure I That happens to 
at least 40 per cent of our entrants to secondary grammar 
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schools. Psychiatrists testify to the disastrous injury that 
such experience of failure does to a child. 

Wrong goals, misplaced emphasis, and too narrow out¬ 
lets for creative ability produce similar effects in children 
in other types of secondary schools, for only some 
enlightened schools manage to avoid these pitfalls. Even 
the successful pupils are not unaffected by the steady 
inculcation of the wrong values that is the result of a too 
utilitarian approach to education. It is significant that 
those in charge of Army education found that anything 
to do with “school” was feared and cold-shouldered. 
Terms such as “teacher,” “class,” “lecture,” were quite 
enough to kill all interest in an educational activity. For 
these adults, “education” seemed not a help but a hin¬ 
drance to full and happy living: school had let them 
down so badly that it was remembered as nothing more 
than a period of compulsion and frustration. 

STARDOM FOR A DUD 

The case of Frank is a revealing individual example of 
how limited are the chances of an adolescent to develop 
into a useful citizen in an over-academic atmosphere. 
Frank was red-headed and lively. Everyone noticed him 
as a first-former. But he was no hand at academic sub¬ 
jects and poor at games. His self-confidence and sense of 
significance rapidly melted away, and during his third 
. and fourth years at school he developed into a thorough 
nuisance to everyone: lazy, insolent, a truant. The 
teachers said he should be invited to leave the school; his 
parents begged the teachers to take a firm line with him. 
But, the stricter authority became, the more obstinate 
Frank grew. Then at the beginning of his fifth year 
Frank got his "break.” 
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The school was putting on a Christmas play and a tall, 
red-headed boy was wanted for the chief male part. The 
original choice caught chicken-pox shortly after rehear¬ 
sals had started, the understudy broke his arm a week 
later; the producer was in despair. Something had to be 
done quickly, but there was no other boy who was really 
the physical type for the part except Frank; But the idea 
of Frank in the lead and half the rehearsal time gone was 
preposterous; Frank could not possibly show the memory 
or ability; it was questionable whether he was even suffi¬ 
ciently reliable to be entrusted with such a responsibility. 
One member of the staff disagreed, however, and spoke 
to Frank about the possibility of his having a go at the 
part. Frank was quite keen and he was given a trial. 

Almost from the start Frank was a transformed per¬ 
sonality. He mastered his long part in ten days. At home 
he would rehearse with the help of friends, and made use 
of every odd few minutes at school to practise difficult 
scenes. When the great day of the performance arrived, 
whatever the worries of the producer, Frank was not one 
of them. He acted almost faultlessly, and was classed 
as the star performer by the local press. During the 
spring and summer terms Frank was no trouble to any¬ 
one and passed his School Certificate with a couple of 
credits. 

Why the change? Frank had found a place in the 
school community which had formerly been denied him 
and had regained his self-esteem thereby. He did not 
have to compensate any longer by assuming a superior 
attitude to work as a cover for his sense of failure. 
There was no longer any point in trailing around with 
the unhappy bunch of misfits who had formerly been 
his companions. He had arrived. He was a some- 
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body; He had achieved results on the social side of the 
scale and had therefore lost interest in exhibitionism. 

Frank was lucky. For lack of a sense of achievement— 
which all could be given with a broadened curriculum 
—thousands of our young people are a misery to them¬ 
selves and all who have to do with them. An educational 
system that fails to keep alive the sense of significance 
and enthusiasm for living of children who at 12 show 
capacity and keenness is a failure, and should be 
vigorously remodelled. But unfortunately very little is 
done, largely because parents are as blind as the average 
school in this matter; anything not leading directly to 
examination success or a good job is often considered by 
them to be a waste of time. 

TOM TURNS THE CORNER 

Tom gives us another example. Tom also suddenly 
changed from a general nuisance to a useful personality 
by regaining his self-esteem lost in his second and third 
years at school during which "Poor!” "Weak!” " Shows 
little interest 1 ” and many other such depressing comments 
were all he achieved in his struggles with the syllabus. 
Tom’s chance came outside school, however. He devel¬ 
oped radio as a hobby and gained such a reputation for 
repairs that the staff often used to pay him to attend to 
their sets. The acceptance of his usefulness in this way 
enabled him to regain confidence in himself as a person. 
Not only did his academic work improve but his games 
skill also, and his sense of responsibility. He stopped 
associating with the school’s “tough gang” that existed 
by drawing together those who felt themselves rejected. 
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let them have a say 

Two other points where schools and parents tend to err 
jointly must be mentioned. Parents and teachers both 
declare themselves eager to develop a good relationship 
to authority in the children in their charge, and coupled 
with it a sound sense of responsibility. But at the same 
time they maintain an autocratic attitude towards the 
children. This is most inconsistent behaviour. Autocracy 
in any form kills good personal relationships, and there¬ 
fore prevents the development of a sane attitude to 
authority, and of a sense of responsibility. Participation 
to the fullest possible extent in the affairs of the home and 
school will give young people a sense of belonging and 
draw from them ready co-operation. Teach young people 
to respect themselves and they will respect you. Make 
them sure that you value their contribution, and they will 
learn to think and behave responsibly. To deny adoles¬ 
cents a say in their affairs and a chance of having their 
wishes seriously considered, at the same time as expect¬ 
ing them to become responsible in attitude and behaviour, 
is obviously unjust. 

A typical example of parental wrong-headedness in this 
matter came to our notice recently. Father, while not 
being u n kind in any obvious way, insisted on directing 
the lives of his two children, aged 13 and 15. He would 
never allow any decision to be made without throwing 
his weight heavily into the scale on one side. He was a 
practical soul, and took delight in managing everybody. 
He dominated his family, and when any of them went 
against his view took care to show them afterwards how 
foolish they had been to neglect his advice. But when he 
wanted something doing he would at once draw in the 
help of the children to carry out his wishes. “ Now that’s 
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what I want you to do,” he would say. “That’s your 
special responsibility.” That sort of thing, of course, is 
not sharing responsibility. Naturally enough, the young 
people had no great enthusiasm for such imposed respon¬ 
sibility but, when they performed their tasks indifferently, 
father at once complained about being “let down”; de¬ 
claring that such negligence confirmed his view that you 
always had to be there if you wanted children to do any¬ 
thing properly. Father needed to discover that to get the 
best from young people you have to treat them as people 
like yourself. They refuse to be pushed around or 
patronized. 

Our second point links with the foregoing: it is heart¬ 
less and dangerous to turn young people out into this 
tottering world without making sure that they have 
acquired not only sound values by which to live but also 
a trained intelligence with which to judge. But as long as 
“Don’t argue with your dad!” and “You must not con¬ 
tradict your teacher” are so often heard, instead of pro¬ 
ducing reliable minds, we shall continue to turn out crops 
of aggressively lopsided intelligences, ready to fall easy 
victims to any sort of bad leadership. In school much can 
be done to develop judgment by classroom discussions on 
subjects that really interest young people, conducted 
from time to time, not by a teacher chairman, but with 
a pupil in the chair and the teacher “on the floor.” At 
home, any discussion on family affairs should be con¬ 
ducted on a friendly and rational basis, without any “I 
know because I know” contributions from father or 
mother. 

It is a completely mistaken view that one loses face by 
conceding the point to a young person. Intellectual fair¬ 
ness will increase the respect of an adolescent for an adult. 
"We need not fear to admit a mistake. There can be 
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no mutual respect that is not founded on honesty and 
justice. Horrible, aggressive young know-alls are not the 
result of honest discussions—including at times the giv¬ 
ing way of teacher or parents—but are ^he direct intellec¬ 
tual offspring of know-all parents and know-all teachers. 

TRUE TO LIFE 

Finally, a word on purpose, which is the integrating 
principle in all intelligent life. Before the abilities of 
children can be released they must be conscious of the 
purpose of their tasks. Without incentive a child is ham¬ 
strung. 1 ‘ Make ’em work ’ ’ has been shown to be hopeless 
psychology. “Make them want to work” is the only 
sound advice; and to make it effective the child’s ap¬ 
proach must not be narrow, materialistic, and divorced 
from experience and yearnings; but broad, and imagina¬ 
tive, and linked to life—to real life, the life a young per¬ 
son is interested in: rich, vigorous, abundant living. 

Children want to be accepted as helpful, successful, 
and good, and if they appear to want the exact opposite 
it is because we adults, by our clumsy handling, narrow 
conceptions, and small purposes turn their world topsy¬ 
turvy for them. We try to force them to see all things 
through our blinkers; they then fight their oppressors and 
we complain of their antagonism. Their fight for freedom 
is as genuine as that of any patriot. It is in the nature of 
life that they should fight. We adults force the fight 
upon them. 

In every case of bitter conflict between a young person 
and society that the writers have investigated it has 
turned out in the last analysis that it is the child that is 
being true to life, and society that is playing the traitor. 
Young people need and value the help and guidance of 
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adults. So long as we help them towards life, there is 
nothing that they will not do with us or for us. But all too 
often, when they turn to us for bread, we not only hand 
them a stone, but also give them the false assurance that 
what we offer is the true bread of life. 

We have, then, a great responsibility towards our 
adolescents. We often fail to understand them and to 
meet their needs. That must be put right. The prevail¬ 
ing lack of understanding leads to endless waste and 
suffering. Only the toughest of our adolescents survive 
unscathed; many never fully recover from the bitter ex¬ 
perience of concentrated discouragement due to adult 
mishandling. 

In this chapter we have outlined in general terms what 
we believe is wrong with the handling of adolescents. 
We shall now turn to some more case histories to cover 
the detailed application of the points we have raised and 
in order to develop further that proper attitude to 
children through which we believe a rich friendliness can 
be built between the generations. .. 



CHAPTER XII 


THRESHOLD OF LIFE 


harry finds ms feet 

Harry Brown was the slow-developing, clumsy type, 
Mid for a number of reasons was not “a credit to his 
father” at school. Mr. Brown was a greengrocer, ambi¬ 
tious for himself and his son. But instead of doing his 
best to counterbalance his son’s difficulties at school, 
by building up his self-esteem at home, he increased the 
boy’s lack of confidence by scolding him. Mr. Brown 
often had the boy in the shop to help him clear up after 
the day’s work, or to assist with the rush of business on 
Saturdays. On these occasions it was “Now, clumsy, 
hurry upl” and “Well, I suppose that’s the most we can 
expect from you I" all day long. Harry became morose 
and sulky, and started stealing fruit from the shop, either 
to eat or give to his friends—a group of similarly thwarted 
boys who naturally ganged up for antisocial purposes as 
compensation for lack of recognition in “respectable” 
society. Harry became thoroughly loutish, and a per¬ 
petual struggle went on between him and his teachers and 
parents. Row followed row; if Harry had not been a 
remarkably solid piece of work his father would have 
thrashed him in exasperation. 

When Harry was 15 Mr. Brown died, and an uncle 
took over the shop and came to live with Harry and his 
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mother. Harry had seen this uncle on a number of occa¬ 
sions and liked him. The first time Harry and his uncle 
were in the shop together Harry was told: “We’ll have 
to run this shop together, you know, Harry; I don’t know 
much about how things go yet, and I shall have to depend 
on you to show me the ropes.” Harry responded at once. 
He would not rest until they had allowed him to leave 
school and then set to work as uncle’s right-hand man. 

Six months later Harry returned to his old school to 
have a stroll around and visit his friends and the staff. 
He was a delightfully matured personality. “We have 
done this ’ ’ and “ We are planning to do that ’ ’ ran proudly 
through his conversation. The maths, master—who had 
once declared Harry to be beyond hope—was surprised 
to hear Harry talking easily about costs and profits. 
Everyone wondered whether Harry was just putting on 
an act; but it was not 80 . “The boy’s invaluable to the 
business” was the uncle’s verdict. 

Prestige and renewed self-confidence straighten out a 
twisted personality like magic. To deny the means to self¬ 
esteem to a young person is barbarous. If only parents 
and teachers would realize that, how much despair and 
misery they would save themselves and their charges. 
Never tell a child it is useless; always treat it with respect 
as a person. Believe in a child and your confidence will 
be justified; condemn it, and it will multiply a hundred¬ 
fold the faults for which you condemn it. 

ERIC IS GOOD AT GAMES 

The boy of 12-14 w h° gives all his mind to football 
or cricket and ignores his lessons as far as possible is a 
constant source of worry to parents. Such a boy is not 
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an example of the exploded fallacy, “bad at work; good 
at games”; he is just a normal, vigorous youngster 
responding naturally to his environment. He needs, as 
we keep on saying, recognition by his social unit, and a 
sense of prestige; he also needs to feel himself to be a part 
of the real life of the world. Games satisfy these needs, 
whereas school work for the most part does not. It is 
quite obvious to Eric that football is more worth while 
than algebra or French: the papers give space to it, films 
feature it, and huge crowds go every week to watch it. 
Eric often hears people in the bus talking about it. 
Besides, Eric gets a kick out of projecting himself into 
Les Smith or Tommy Lawton, whereas algebra, French, 
etc., cannot be personalized in any way; they are remote 
from life and ignored by everyone except a few teachers, 
who for some reason seem to think they matter—together 
with father and mother, who appear to be under the 
teacher’s influence. 

What to do about it ? Eric’s point of view is logical, 
but we cannot leave it at that. What we have to do is to 
awaken incentive by stirring his imagination instead of 
offering him such—for Eric—arid prizes for effort as 
matriculation or a job. We have to make him want to 
learn algebra and the rest by giving them meaning for 
him now. If we get an aeroplane designer along to show 
Eric and his friends the part that algebra and geometry 
play in producing the latest thing in speed planeB, interest 
and incentive will be aroused at once. Or Eric’s distaste 
for French can be successfully tackled by letting him see 
periodicals straight off the bookstalls of France. Get Eric 
eager to be able to read what it says under the pictures 
and he will view the necessity of mastering the irregular 
verbs in quite a different light. It is useless to appeal to a 
child in terms of long-term advantage alone. We must 
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offer achievement in the present. We must link the task 
to life as the child apprehends it. 

After all, dear parents, if someone told you to settle 
down to study Arabic so that you could pass an exami¬ 
nation to be held fifteen years hence for a post you were 
hot particularly keen about, would you get going enthu¬ 
siastically at it day after day ? But that is what we often 
expect of the Erics, to whom a couple of years ahead 
seems worlds away. It is sheer lack of imagination on the 
part of adults that is at the bottom of most educatio na l 
teething troubles. 


SUCH HORRID BOYS 

Norman was 13. His family had just moved from a 
well-to-do London suburb to a provincial town where 
they had a house “on the wrong side of the railway line”: 
the only one they could get. Norman’s mother was rather 
worried about the sort of boys of her son’s age in the 
locality, but hoped that as he was attending the grammar 
school in quite another part of the town he would make 
some “ nice friends ” there. But Norman was lonely. He 
had left his friends behind in London; he was treated as 
a stranger in his new school; and the boys in his own 
locality considered him “posh” and catcalled after him. 

One day, as Norman was returning from school, he ran 
into a group of local boys having a game of football 
against a warehouse door. The ball drifted in his direc¬ 
tion, and he shaped up to kick it back. One of the players, 
seeing who it was, called out: " Careful not to hurt your¬ 
self, Cuthbert I ” It so happened that Norman could play 
football. He ran a couple of paces and slammed the ball 
with terrific force neatly into the corner of the chalked 
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goal. “ Gor I ” said the gang leader appreciatively. That 
evening Norman was joining in their game; he had found 
his gang. Norman’s mother was horrified. She made it as 
plain as she could that she would not have him playing 
with such horrid boys. A constant sulky wrangle ensued. 
At length she “won,” and Norman no longer went off to 
meet his friends after tea. He had been promised a place 
shortly in the junior XI at his school and everything 
seemed all right at last. But Norman was still lonely; he 
had not yet got in with a group at his school. 

A couple of months later it was discovered that 
Norman had been regularly playing truant from school 
lunch, pretending he went home. He had spent his time 
over the lunch-hour having a game of football in the 
park with some of the “gang.” For a meal he ate buns 
which he consumed while he played, as did the other 
players. Nasty boys leading Norman astray? Not at 
all—a mother who had forgotten what it was like to be 
lonely and 13. 

A human being at any age needs community life; to 
belong to some group or groups of such a companionable 
size that one can participate as a person. The group is 
the unit of human fellowship; it exists in many forms, 
from the esoteric get-togethers of advanced artists at one 
extreme to the matey comradeship of the regulars at the 
“local” at the other. In the teens the group tends to be 
an exclusive gang. If the community spirit in home and 
school of the youngsters concerned is poor, the gang will 
tend to be antisocial, and may indulge in anything from 
destructive behaviour to crime. If the gang’s members 
feel that they have been accepted by society, and have 
achieved fulfilment and won a sense of prestige in home 
and school, the gang will be just a harmless bunch of 
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lively young people intent on having a good time in 
socially responsible ways. 

If parents find their child in a “ bad” gang, they should 
look for the cause in home and school life, not in Tom’s 
or Margery’s nature. It is a warning to them that their 
child has failed to win recognition in social ways, and has 
therefore been reduced to waging war on the society that 
has let it down. A deep sense of inferiority underlies all 
tough-gang behaviour. Build up your child’s self-esteem 
for all you are worth and your chances of winning him 
or her away from the undesirable influences will be good; 
but woe betide you if you adopt the tactics of direct 
attack upon the gang. That gang is all that that child has 
left to hang its sense of prestige on to. It will fight you to 
the last in defence of the gang, and if you gain what you 
think is victory by brute force, you will break up your 
child’s affection for you and confidence in you at the 
same time as you sever his ties with the gang. One cannot 
overcome evil by evil but only by good. You must re¬ 
member that a member of a group has, and should have, 
a sense of loyalty to the group. If you use violence to 
break your child’s bonds with its selected group, you 
come out thereby as the destroyer of a deep loyalty. Your 
purpose, if your child gets into a genuinely bad gang 
(snobbery, of course, must not come into your assess¬ 
ment), must be to replace a misplaced group-loyalty by a 
new group-loyalty. A child will always accept the adults’ 
apparent evaluation of its qualities. Set out to make the 
erring young person feel that he has finer things to do in 
life, and is capable of doing them, and he (or she) will 
give up bad behaviour; confirm him in his lack of confi¬ 
dence by scorn and criticism, and it will surprise you 
how quickly he will go from bad to worse. 
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CAN I GO TO THE PICTURES? 

Suddenly into the middle of Mrs. Smith’s tea party 
burst her 15-year-old daughter, flushed, breathless, some 
schoolbooks under her arm. “Mum, please, can I go to 
the pictures?” 

It was rather an awkward situation. Mrs. Smith did 
not want an argument in front of friends, but it really 
was getting too much: the girl had had three shillings 
for the pictures already that week. “No, my girl,” she 
said, “you can’t. Twice a week’s more than enough. You 
settle down to your home-work this evening.” 

“ Oh, please, mum! We’re only going in the shillings! ” 

“No more money for pictures this week, my girl!” 

The door closed and, after a few remarks about modern 
flightiness, the conversation got back into its stride. 

Within two minutes the door opened again: “Oh, 
mum, Glad’s lent me the shilling. I’m going to pay her 
back out of my birthday money. I can go after all, can’t 
I ? Shan’t be late! Good-bye! ’ ’ She was out of the room 
before her mother had time to reply. “They’re only 
young once,” said a friend to cover up her mother’s 
embarrassment. The two girls were already well on their 
way, chattering excitedly in anticipation of the coming 
show. 

Children in the teen age are great picture-goers. 
They go regularly and hopefully, in spite of the fact that 
they describe many films as “not much good.” The 
cinema provides them with the colour, drama, excitement, 
and romance which is missing in their own lives. Often, 
too, the cinema provides them with a spaciousness and 
comfort that they can get nowhere else. The cinema does 
not seem to be a cause of delinquency as some suggest. 
Even though the values it propounds are often false, 
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there can be little doubt that by offering an escape 
from drabness and overcrowding, widening the young 
person’s horizons, and giving compensation for many, 
things that modern life denies the child, the cinema keeps 
children from the ultimate revolt of criminal behaviour 
rather than the reverse. In fact, the cinema has an impor¬ 
tant part to play. Nevertheless, the fact in itself that the 
child often has to depend entirely on the cinema to 
satisfy many of its imaginative and emotional needs is not 
good. Healthy children will always wish to give plenty 
of time to recreation of an actively creative nature, other 
things being equal. But other things are unfortunately 
not equal. Public libraries, youth clubs, and family circles 
are often too ordinary and unexciting to meet a young 
person’s needs. The cinema offers the child not only the 
thrills of the films themselves but also soft chairs, elabo¬ 
rate surroundings, attending usherettes, and all the im¬ 
portance of the unchallengeable right to a seat for the 
show. 

If we are to give our young people the equivalent of 
the cinema as an alternative that will offer creative 
recreation, and at the same time satisfy their aesthetic 
yearnings, we must be prepared to provide much better 
facilities. Drab schoolrooms for club premises are just 
not good enough. In the Soviet Union the Pioneer 
Palaces provided for the children are amongst the most 
generously endowed buildings of the town. That is a 
proper standard to set. 

“Anything will do for the kids” is a fallacy. If we do 
not contrive to combine creative recreation with gay sur¬ 
roundings and an air of affluence, then the young people 
will leave us to find what they want of colour and bright¬ 
ness wherever it is to be had. An invitation from a group 
of 14-year-olds to an adult friend to act as M.C. at an 
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evening dance and party they were organizing in a school 
hall was accompanied by the request: “We would like 
you to wear tails, please.” Too much of what we offer our 
children is slipshod. The children want “full dress," and 
we must do our best to provide it. 

The feeling of enjoyment that “this is my very own 
seat” gives a useful hint to parents. If it is at all possible, 
give your children a- den. In this case glamour does not 
matter. The fact that it is “mine” is glamour enough. 
After an inquiry into cinema-going among secondary- 
school children in London, it was found that boys and 
girls who did not often go to the cinema had usually a 
well-developed hobby, and somewhere of their own 
where they could carry it on. Pitifully little suffices to 
satisfy a child’s need for “ my own place.” One boy, keen 
on chemistry and wireless, invited, his science master to 
see his “ hut in the garden.” It turned out to be a tiny 
lean-to shed in what was really the backyard in spite of 
some gallant attempts to make a few things grow. But the 
shed was his own, and he was happier there than any¬ 
where else on earth for most of his spare time. He went to 
the cinema “once a month, sometimes less,” in contrast 
to many of his companions who went 1 ‘ always twice a week.’ ’ 

With the possible reduction of the standard working- 
day to six hours or even less within twenty years, it is 
most important that we should teach our young people 
to be self-reliant in the matter of leisure. A child with a 
hobby and a place of his own will grow into an adult 
immune from boredom and the need to escape from his 
personal inadequacy through a series of bought en¬ 
tertainments. 

It follows that, if we are to give our young, people an 
opportunity for developing self-reliance through creative 
interests, the practice of loading them with evening 
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home-work must stop. This is not solely a school matter. 
Some schools that have attempted to dispense with home¬ 
work have been attacked for so doing by the parents. 
One mother, approached about the matter, said that she 
depended upon home-work to keep her boy off the streets 
for part of the evening. So much for the opportunities 
for creative leisure with which we provide our young¬ 
sters 1 Of course it is society as a whole more than parents 
that is to blame here. 


RITA WILL STAY OUT LATE! 

The urge to .go to bed late is, in the teen age, a striving 
to be adult. This is healthy as a motive. On the other 
hand, plenty of sleep is certainly desirable and necessary 
for adolescents. 

A direct attack on lateness will serve as a stimulus to 
revolt if the child has any spirit, because it will be inter¬ 
preted as a deliberate attempt to hold it back. The best 
approach will, therefore, be that which ties up early to 
bed with the child’s wish to attain adult status. 

Rita and her parents had such a fight about late nights 
that, with the strain of the battle and the shortage of 
sleep, she'became quite ill and was taken to see a doctor. 
The doctor was a smart and attractive young woman—a 
picture of vigorous adulthood—and she was wise enough 
to make no attempt to lecture Rita. Instead she explained 
to the girl the relationship between health, sleep, and 
good looks, and told how she often had to discipline her¬ 
self to go to bed earlier than she wanted to. She also told 
Rita that she would make an extremely attractive young 
woman if she looked after her health. Finally she sug¬ 
gested that an arrangement should be come to whereby 
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Rita had three late nights a month, going to bed in good 
time apart from them. 

There was no more trouble. 

Parents should always mix reason and incentive in this 
manner, thereby saving the child loss of face and pre¬ 
venting a stand-up fight. 

Drinking and smoking should be tackled in a similar 
way. “Putting your foot down hard” in such matters 
never pays. Discuss the matter with the young person as 
a joint problem and you will often reach a mutually satis¬ 
factory decision. An adolescent will not go back on such 
a bargain. 

The following example of the “homeopathic” method 
may be of interest. A father knew that his son was smok¬ 
ing on the sly. He said nothing, but when he had some 
friends to dinner—it was a special occasion with cigars— 
he called his son into the lounge after dinner and said: 
“You smoke too, son, I believe. Have a cigar with us.” 
The boy took one, sat down, and smoked solemnly—for 
a while! That boy is now in his twenties. He has never 
smoked since that evening. We do not recommend this 
method, but it shows how a parent can make his point 
without nagging. It is so important in these cases to 
guide and not force because the motive to get on with 
growing up is wholly good. 

CHOICE OF A JOB 

Every year thousands of adolescents are sacrificed to 
the twin idols of security and parental ambitions. “A 
nice, safe job,” “We want him to carry on the business” 
—how those who have to do with young people come to 
hate such phrases I Sometimes a secure job or stepping 
into father's shoes may be the best choice, but all too 
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often such a choice is made for quite the wrong reasons. 
Parents should realize that second only to being married 
to the wrong person is the frustration of being tied to the 
wrong job. It can utterly ruin a young person’s potentiali¬ 
ties and love of life. There should always be the widest 
possible choice for the young people themselves. Take 
them around to see men and women “ on the job”; help 
them to meet people engaged in work for which they 
show any inclination! If they cannot make up their 
minds, let them try out a post or two as a temporary 
arrangement. By such means, the right job—or some¬ 
thing near enough to it—can be found. Be willing to take 
a chance. If money is the obstacle, do as much as possible 
to remove that obstacle: whether your child is to have 
a lifetime of fulfilment and happiness or one of frustra¬ 
tion and misery may be at stake. Time lost in getting 
started is of small account compared with the disaster 
of a quick start in work that does not arouse the child’s 
enthusiasm. 

A chemist was very keen that his daughter should train 
to take over some of the dispensing in his shop. Her 
teachers said she was well capable of passing the neces¬ 
sary examinations. The girl, however, wanted to become 
a nurse. Time and time again the father pointed out the 
drudgery and poor pay and prospects of nursing; but 
she still wanted to be a nurse. At length, however, she 
agreed to fall in with her father’s wishes. She failed the 
examination three times, on each occasion the father 
taking her failure as though it were a personal insult to 
himself. By now her desire to nurse had specialized into 
a keen interest in radiography. Her father insisted that 
she should first qualify as a dispensing chemist, but 
promised that he would then give her the money for a 
radiography course if she still wished to take it up. She 
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stuck a further six months of swotting for her chemistry 
examination and then left home and set up with two girl 
friends in a shared flat. She took a post as a waitress, 
planning to save money for a course in radiography. 
Fortunately a relative came to the rescue and lent her the 
money at. once. She passed her examinations with flying 
colours in a minimum of time. All came right in the end. 
maybe, but what a waste of effort and happiness 1 More¬ 
over, her relationship with her father might have been 
wrecked permanently. 

LEARNING BY EARNING 

For all children in the teen age the maxim is “rarely 
give them things; never deny them anything." Nothing 
should ever come too easily, everything should be earned 
in some way; but no door should be barred to their 
eagerly exploring minds and abilities. The child who 
is loaded with possessions as a matter of course is an un¬ 
lucky child, and often an unhappy one. One wise parent 
adopted the plan of helping his boy and girl to buy any¬ 
thing they wanted by doubling everything they earned, 
at the same time providing ways in which they could 
earn small sums for useful services. Direct reward for 
achievement is best based on the achievement. If a 
teacher reports on a boy as “very keen on games,” that 
is the time to give him a football rather than because he 
has a good report from his French or English teacher. If 
“make the punishment fit the crime” is good advice, 
“make the reward fit the achievement” is equally valid. 
Possessions, provided that most of them are “earned,” 
are good for a child; they help to build up a responsible 
attitude to life. Indeed, it is a pity that children at school 
are not given books and sports equipment as soon as 
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prowess warrants it. Borrowed tools rob any workman 
of a sense of 9elf-esteem. 

Many parents, unfortunately, cannot afford to let their 
children have what they merit. But at least they can put 
the principle into practice in small ways. Only by such 
training can a child learn the value of money and to 
appreciate possessions. By its own efforts it will own 
what it has need of—there is no other true basis for 
ownership. 

THE TOUGH PARENT 

Whenever you hear a parent boasting in public of 
strictness in bringing up his (or her) children, you can 
be sure that you are in the presence of domestic tragedy. 
Either the parent is not strict, and is ashamed of not 
being so, and is compensating by talking big—proof 
enough of bad relations between children and parents— 
or else the parent is strict and is heading for disaster. 
Strictness is not justice - , it is parental autocracy. Teachers 
and probation officers are equally familiar with the sad 
results of flabby and strict homes. The one is as much a 
parental failure as the other. 

* * # • 

Margery was an intelligent sensitive girl and the 
daughter of a doctor. The father was ambitious for his 
daughter and drove her hard: she was rarely allowed to 
go to the cinema, and had to be in bed earlier than her 
contemporaries. Her school work, jobs about the house, 
music lessons, and exercise—she was good at games— 
made up her day. Her father believed in the subjection 
of the child to the parent’s will; when she was 13 he had 
thrashed her for disobeying him by staying at school to 
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play in a house hockey match instead of going t0 her 
music lesson. 

The father’s plan was that Margery should take her 
matriculation just before she was 16, stay at school two 
extra years to take her first M.B., and then finish her 
training as a doctor. During the matriculation year he 
drove her harder than ever. Although he approved of her 
playing in school games, he wrote to the school to say he 
did not wish her to play in any tennis matches in the 
weeks before her examination as it might take her mind 
off her work. 

Our Dr. Blank often told people about his way with 
his children—there was a younger boy—and many of 
them envied his firmness. He was fond of heaping scorn 
on “this twaddle about new methods.” To the doctor the 
whole art of training children was to be found in three 
words—a firm hand. 

Margery was so rattled by the pressure and intensity 
of her father’s attitude that she failed to get her matricu¬ 
lation. When she brought home the news her father went 
straight to her room, gathered up her hockey-stick and 
tennis-racket, took them out to his tool-shed, and 
smashed them. He then told Margery that she would play 
no more games until she had passed her exam. The dis¬ 
grace and shame of it all, including having to face her 
schoolfellows with the news, was too much for Margery. 
She gave up trying and within six months broke down 
completely. 

This is an exceptional case for these days, but it points 
the moral for all parents who think there is virtue in 
subjecting their children to the shame and belittlement of 
over-strict discipline. Parents who cannot treat their chil- 
• dren in the way that friends treat friends are dangerous 
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failures. Firmness is not debarred; children will accept 
firmness if it is just; but they will never lightly endure 
loss of dignity, and we have no right to subject them 
to it. 

When it is necessary to give young people a straight 
talking-to we must always be careful to criticize then- 
faults as faults, not them as people. Every ticking-off 
should be followed by a renewed declaration of liking and 
confidence. The “Now get out of my sight” conclusion 
will make any sense you have been talking worse than 
useless. If you conclude with “You are such a likeable 
person that I just cannot understand why you spoil your¬ 
self at times by behaving like that,” or some such phrase, 
you will make your point and sustain friendship. Inci¬ 
dentally, always save young people the ignominy of pub¬ 
lic scolding unless their action has been socially harmful 
and you speak as the mouthpiece of the group. 

FATHERS, BEWARE 1 

It is not a nice discovery to make that a girl of 16 
passionately hates her father although he seems to have 
all the outward attributes of a good family man. But that 
is how it was with Eileen. Eileen was passionate and 
imaginative; her father solid and practical. At her effortB 
to make her bedroom gay with distemper and paint father 
laughed as foolery. Money for occasional oddments of 
adornment he thought waste. He was always rather near 
with money where his daughter was concerned, and he 
became less generous still when he began to suspect that 
“the girl just wastes it.” 

This father completely failed to understand that an 
adolescent needs more than "bread alone” to thrive on. 
The timid, sensitive, poetical side of adolescence is a very 
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tender growth, and must be handled gently and en¬ 
couraged—never sneered at. A parent who mistakes a 
child’s genuine emotional needs for foolish foibles and 
extravagance is in danger of the fate that befell Eileen’s 
father. This warning extends to the whole of childhood. 
Many fathers (and some mothers) must be prepared to 
be more warmly imaginative and less hard-boiled and 
solemnly practical in their responses to a child’s be¬ 
haviour. For instance, Eileen’s father would be just the 
type to say, “Don’t tell silly stories,” to a three-year-old 
full of a tale about a big black bear over the fence. 

THE AWFUL WORD « CHANGEABLE» 

“ He does worry us rather because he’s so changeable," 
said the mother to the form master. “ First it’s all wire¬ 
less and then it’s all cycling, and now he wants a pair of 
skates. We can’t keep pace with it.” 

That little lament in various forms crops up often; and 
the rest of the conversation usually reveals a failure to 
understand one of the many dualities of young people— 
their need for stability and variety simultaneously. The 
child needs stability of values and background, and in 
such matters is conservative. The parent is aware of this 
and takes proof of changeableness in other fields as a 
sign of decline in character. But the child also needs to 
adventure, explore, pioneer, and in such activities is a 
lover of change and variety. Parents worry about the 
rather sudden development of these latter tendencies 
whereas they are in reality a mark of escape from an 
earlier timidity. 

Let the child experiment freely with itself and the 
world, and do not confuse this with unreliability of tem¬ 
perament. That does not mean that parents should pan- 
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der to every whim. The genuineness of a child’s interest 
can always be tested by its willingness to give, and give 
up, in order to satisfy its latest enthusiasm. One boy, 
who became keen on photography quite suddenly, spent 
the whole of his summer holidays working on a farm— 
without any of the usual Saturday trips in to the local 
town—in order to make enough money to buy a second¬ 
hand camera. Such an effort deserved any supplemen¬ 
tary assistance in providing equipment that the parents 
and relatives were able to manage. 

THE SIN OF LOT’S WIFE 

“ I’m not a little girl,” said the little girl crossly, “I’m 
a little woman!” At which the wise father apologized 
and corrected himself. 

Most people recognize in such exchanges the healthy 
eagerness of a child to grow up. But what about this ?— 
It was the parents’ meeting at a secondary school and a 
mother, who rather fancied herself, was recounting how 
she dealt with her daughter when the girl turned up to 
tea one Saturday “painted like a doll.” The mother 
loudly explained what happened then: “I sent her to thp 
bathroom to wash it off, and she had no tea till it was all 
gone. I won’t have my girl becoming one of these fancy 
madams l” 

Alas, this mother quite failed to assess the purpose of 
the make-up correctly. She thought that it meant her 
daughter was getting fast and flighty; what it did mean 
was that the girl, in her eagerness to become grown-up, 
was making a protest against her own childishness. By 
making mockery of the attempt the mother was driving 
the girl backwards towards childishness, whereas her first 
thought should have been to help her daughter forward 
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towards adulthood. If the mother had only bttninterested 
in the girl’s experiment, her daughter would have been 
willing to take a little constructive criticism. Interest 
would have increased the girl’s confidence in herself— 
which for all her aggressive exterior she needed badly— 
and would have strengthened her respect and liking for 
her mother. Parental opposition in such cases always 
generates revolt because the child feels its advance 
towards adulthood blocked. 

Every time a parent ridicules the attempt of an adoles¬ 
cent to seem grown-up, that parent is in danger of losing 
permanently the confidence of his, or her, child. After all, 
the object of childhood is to grow up, but what menaces 
to that very process parents can be if they tend to look 
backwards and see the young person as a child rather 
than forwards by regarding it as an incipient adult. 

Parents who share the sin of Lot’s wife have to suffer 
the penalty of bitter conflicts with their children through¬ 
out the adolescent years. Wise parents will welcome the 
adolescent’s show of being grown-up. It proves that their 
child is not afraid of life and reflects credit on the parents 
who have developed this fearlessness. By welcoming, 
parents will retain the power to guide. 

Make-up is a frequent cause of trouble. No mother 
wants to see her daughter about the streets painted like 
a harlot; nevertheless she will have to use great tact if 
she is to win her daughter over to her way of thinking. 
Suppression achieves nothing but broken confidence and 
deceit. The mother should try the following approach: 

“ Darling, you do look grown-up to-day. I think the way 
you’ve arranged that curl over your left eye is most ex-. 
citing.” Leave it at that for a bit, and then: “Do you 
mind, darling, if I make a suggestion that I think might 
improve the general effect ? ” Such an approach will often 
M 
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induce the girl to listen because she is really not at all 
sure that she has made up. correctly. The mother can 
then gently advise: “Well, dear, I think you have just a 
trace too much lipstick on. People with bright eyes 
always have to be careful about colour or they kill their 
most attractive feature. Look, darling, let me show you 
what I mean. You can easily alter it again if you don’t 
like it.” 

If the mother does not feel that she can carry that off, 
then she should approach someone that the girl respects 
and ask her to help. Or the girl might be induced to write 
up to one of the free-advice columns in the papers. The 
advice will be good. As long as it is kept on the level of 
“our problem” and does not degenerate into a tussle of 
“ my will versus yours,” something can always be done. 

A group of young people had been to a dance and sang 
their way home about midnight, linking arms across the 
street. They were very noisy, and there were complaints 
to the police by the residents which.eventually came to 
the ears of the parents. One mother pounced on the 
opportunity. “That's the end of dancing for you, my 
girl,” was her verdict, Another said: “ A pity you let your 
fun spoil the rest of people who’ve got to get up early 
next day, not to mention the ill ones. Try to be quieter 
another time, dear, will you ? ” Which of these two would 
you say achieved the desired result ? 

CLEVER COUSIN TOM 

- Young Bill was having difficulty with his matriculation 
examination. He had missed some school as a small boy 
owing to illnesB and in addition he was a bad examina¬ 
tion subject temperamentally. When he failed miserably 
his parents were very disappointed and proceeded to spur 
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Bill on by reminding him of other members of the 
family, like cousin Tom, who had excelled themselves. 
But did it encourage Bill? Of course not! It made Bill 
more dejected than ever. He was quite sure that he was 
differently endowed from other people and that he would 
never pass; the more the family prodded and admon- 
nished, the lower Bill’s confidence fell. 

At length an uncle who was a teacher offered to give 
Bill some private coaching in the evenings. The uncle 
found that Bill was quite fond of history and he started 
with that. After a couple of lessons and a trip to the local 
museum the uncle told Bill that he had a better historical 
sense than most boys; he also helped Bill to write an 
historical story which was accepted for the school maga¬ 
zine. At the conclusion of three months’ help and en¬ 
couragement Bill was rapidly gaining self-confidence, and 
was working like a Trojan. The following June he passed 
his matriculation with results far better- than anyone had 
ever expected from him. What is more important, Bill 
had come to believe in himself as a person. 

Supposing that Mr. Robinson arrived at the office one 
day feeling quite well, and that by noon a score or so of 
people had told him how ill he was looking, do you sup¬ 
pose that Mr. Robinson would feel better or worse and 
work better or worse in the afternoon as the result of 
these opinions ? It is so easy to criticize and discourage, 
but by doing so too readily we do great harm to our 
fellow creatures. An adolescent is more sensitive than an 
adult to criticism; especially to the criticism by compari¬ 
son to which Bill was subjected. No man in his senses 
will try to improve his wife’s cooking by drawing com¬ 
parisons withhis mother’s superb productions. We should 
remember these things in dealing with young people and 
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avoid crude and heavy-handed attempts to force our will 
upon the situation. 

DICK AND HARRY GET STARTED 

Dick was very clumsy, could do nothing well in the gym 
class, and was the butt of the other hoys. One day the 
P.T. master told him that he need not worry because 
his strength would catch up with his weight eventually, 
and then he would be able to perform as well as the others 
and probably be stronger than most of them. He also told 
him that if he practised hard he would be able to climb 
the ropes within a few weeks. Dick asked permission to 
go into the gym at all sorts of odd times, and at the end 
of the month succeeded in climbing the rope in good 
enough style to win his mark for it on his attainment 
chart. As he completed his qualifying climb, he suc¬ 
ceeded in looking indifferent but was in reality trembling 
all over from the exertion and excitement. From that day 
he began to develop rapidly in general athletic ability. He 
ceased to be a butt, and gained enough confidence to 
become a determined participant. He finally won a place 
in the school cross-country team. 

Harry’s was a quite similar case, but with him the atti¬ 
tude of his parents was a factor involved. Harry’s father 
had been a footballer of reputq, and he was anxious that 
his son should follow suit. But Harry was left-footed and 
awkward, a fast runner, but poor at all games; nor did he 
show much interest in them. Whenever he could manage 
it he would spend his games periods practising running or 
field events. His father and mother were often “on at 
him” ip a friendly way about his games, but Harry con¬ 
tinued to show little interest. The parents inquired 
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anxiously from time to time if there was any develop¬ 
ment, but there was not. 

In the middle of one football season the second XI 
lost its outside left, and the games master had no reserve 
for the position. He decided to approach Harry. “ Look 
here, Harry,” he said, “you can kick a bit with that left 
foot of yours, can’t you ? ” Harry said he could. “ Well,” 
continued the master, “ I wonder if you could help us out 
of a jam? We don’t mind about the other things, but we 
want someone for the second XI who will sprint up the 
left wing when the pass comes out and hoof it straight 
back into the goal-mouth. No dribbling or funny stuff is 
needed, just someone with a turn of speed who can give 
a straightforward kick with his left foot when required. 
Would you have a shot at it ? Be good sprinting practice 
for you! ” Harry demurred, but at length said he would 
have a try. He played regularly for the side for the rest 
of the season, and for the whole of the next season as 
well. Finding he fitted in with the team, he became in¬ 
terested in improving himself, and learnt ball-control as 
well as to use his head. The obstructive attitude to games 
once broken down, Harry was ready to try other activi¬ 
ties, and became reasonably good at tennis and hockey. 

It is often finding the right starting-point that is the 
problem for adults in helping adolescents to help them¬ 
selves. There is always plenty of energy and determina¬ 
tion waiting to be mobilized if we can find the way to it. 
The secret of the approach is to use encouragement and 
understanding; never scolding and coercion. We must 
be prepared to start building on something which is of 
value to the young person himself, and not try to impose 
our own point of view. Intense parental concern for an 
adolescent may be a genuine thing, but there is a good 
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deal of adult spiritual pride that disguises itself in this 
form. 

One further point: don’t expect too much of adoles¬ 
cents. They have enough problems of their own to face 
in getting adjusted to life without being subjected to the 
strain of adult expectations. We must not rush them. 
Adults will, of course, have warm hopes for the young 
people of whom they have the care, but they must try to 
keep their hopes to themselves, and at all costs avoid 
projecting their ambitions on to the young people. If we 
trusted them—and the surging life in them—a little more 
we should save ourselves a lot of bother, and by avoiding 
the creation of obstructions in their minds—such as the 
one that got in the way of Harry’s being a footballer—we 
should enable them to get further because they would 
feel more free. Worry inhibits growth—especially pro¬ 
jected worry. 

FIRST PRIORITY 

David was the youngest and most brilliant one of the 
family. He was a prize-winning violinist, athletic, and 
intelligent. He was staying on at his secondary school 
preparing to go to a university—with excellent prospects 
of a scholarship. But his home life was a series of 
troubles. David, his father reported, was rude, sulky, and 
disobedient. He would not settle down to study in the 
evenings but went “gadding about,” and stayed out late. 
A talk with the father, who was a successful furniture- 
dealer, revealed the following among a long list of com¬ 
plaints: (i) The father had been asked if David would 
play at a hospital concert; he had accepted for his son, 
and now David refused to perform, (a) One evening, 
when David said he was going to be in, his father had 
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asked him to attend to the requirements of a customer 
who would be calling during the evening to place an 
order. David had not stayed in and the customer had 
found an empty house. (3) The father had told David 
that if he would not keep reasonable hours and work at 
his studies more in the evenings he would take him away 
from school and put him to work. But this had made 
David worse, not better. The father could not under¬ 
stand what had come over the boy. “He used to be no 
trouble,” he concluded dejectedly. 

Of course it is quite clear what was wrong with David. 
On the one hand the father was proud of his son’s 
achievements, and eager for his future success, but on the 
other he was refusing him his proper status as an indi¬ 
vidual. You cannot at one time leave your son to attend 
to a business matter as though he were adult, and at 
another accept for him an invitation to play at a concert. 
Nor can you hope to coerce the boy into a better frame 
of mind by threatening to take him away from his school 
—which, owing to your attitude, has become for him a 
symbol for that very loss of status which is causing all 
the trouble. 

If David’s father had been adjusted to the situation, 
he would have said to his friend about the concert: “ Oh, 
I dare say David will play for you if the organizer of the 
concert will send him an invitation, but he’s a very busy 
young man these days, you know.” If David’s father had 
treated his son like that, then he would probably have 
had none of the other troubles to worry him, 

Adolescents in their eagerness to grow up and attain 
independence long to be treated as adults. It is a great 
mistake to treat them sometimes as adults and sometimes 
as children. In all the ordinary affairs of life we should 
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treat them as adults, considering their point of view and 
consulting them in their own and family affairs. If the 
adolescent’s need for prestige is respected by full accep¬ 
tance of their near-adult status, they will co-operate; if 
it is threatened, they will fight. The fact that their eager¬ 
ness to be adult is to some extent in conflict with their 
sense of inadequacy, and their uncertainty about how to 
conduct themselves, must also be borne in mind. It 
makes them testy at times, as conflict does anyone. 

Adolescents are eager to make a success of their lives— 
make no mistake about that—and will be ready to work 
hard to that end, but their first priority will always be to 
protect their status as independent people. If a conflict 
between career and status develops, owing to adult mis¬ 
handling, they will always put the fight for status first. 
This is as it should be. To behave otherwise would be to 
deny the life and growth within them. 

It follows that a young person staying on at school 
after many of his friends are already out in the world 
requires more, not less, proof that his individuality i9 
being respected. The teacher who concluded his scolding 
of a young man with: “You’re only a schoolboy still, 
and don’t you forget it!” was consequently going just 
about as far wrong in his approach as he possibly could. 

If David’s father had put himself in his boy’s place 
and become aware of these points, his relationship with 
his son would probably never have broken down. 

MEN TOGETHER 

Richard’s father was a great fisherman, and from his 
earliest days Richard had followed suit. He had fished 
for pink celluloid mackerel in his baby bath. Later he 
had graduated to a curtain-pole and a bent pin. When he 
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was 14 his father had given him a real rod, and on occa¬ 
sional Sundays he and his father would go off together 
fishing. Then the great day came—Richard’s catch beat 
his father’s at a local angling competition. They cycled 
home chaffing each other like two grown-up people. 

But for Richard’s mother it was not so exciting. Now 
that Richard and his father were getting so tied up with 
each other, where did she come in ? There was a younger 
girl, certainly, but she was a very independent youngster 
with lots of friends of her own. Mother began to get a bit 
querulous about being left alone so much. Quite soon 
opposition had grown to such a degree that father and 
son had to discuss the next angling expedition in secret 
and not break it to mother until she was in a good mood. 

Then one Sunday the tension burst into a full-sized 
row. The plan was that Richard and his father should 
join up with two friends and cycle fifteen miles to a good 
fishing-stretch. They were to have a competition with 
each other lasting all day, lunching at a country pub, 
and taking a picnic tea. But Richard had only recently 
been in bed with a rather bad cold, and his mother said 
the weather was not fit for him to go. Richard resented 
this as a reflection on his toughness, and his father felt 
that there was more to it than that in his wife’s objec¬ 
tions. “ Don’t expect me to nurse you if you get another 
cold,” was the mother’s parting shot as the two cycled 
off, fuming with annoyance. Richard did not renew his 
cold, and the whole incident confirmed Richard and his 
father in their conspiratorial attitude where fishing ex¬ 
peditions were concerned. The effect upon the mother 
was to bring her opposition more into the open so that 
she frequently accused them of "always fishing” to visi¬ 
tors, and was prone to make other such remarks from 
time to time. 
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The next critical situation developed out of a typical 
“conspiracy.” It was Richard’s half-term holiday a 
couple of weeks ahead, and, if his father took a day of his 
annual holiday at the same time, they would be able to 
cycle down to the coast for a long week-end’s sea-fishing. 
“Your mother and sister can come by train and get a 
breath of sea air too if they want to,” the father put in as 
the two were discussing the project together. They agreed 
not to say anything to the others until all details were 
worked out. 

But when the father was not at home Richard’s mother 
asked the boy what he was going to do for half-term. 
“Don’t know,” said Richard, feeling he must stall for 
time. “Might go camping; some of the others are.” 
Almost inevitably the deceit was revealed by subsequent 
events. “You lied to your mother!” was the charge 
thrown at Richard, who felt ashamed, helpless, and re¬ 
sentful all at once. The father felt that he must stick up 
for his son. “What can you expect?” he challenged. 
“You’re always against the boy arid me having our fish¬ 
ing!” “You’re selfish, the pair of you,” came the reply. 
“When do I ever get a look in?” And as a matter of fact, 
sadly enough, she didn’t. What had been a happy family 
had split into two camps with the mother isolated and un¬ 
happy, and both parts behaving with increasing selfishness. 

In such a situation it is not fair to blame anyone. It is 
the sort of thing that happens in families when one 
parent and one or more children become special pals, 
owing to a shared interest, to the comparative exclusion 
of the other parent who does not share the interest. The 
situation need not become critical, however, if the non¬ 
participating parent can avoid feeling resentful, is pre¬ 
pared at least to share “in spirit” the fun of the others in 
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the particular activity, and stops depending so much 
upon the others that it becomes a drag upon the vigorous 
self-expression of the family as a whole. 

If children are to become independent personalities, 
then both parents should aim to be so too. Self-reliance 
and independence of a friendly sort in each member of a 
maturing family is the source of happy family rela¬ 
tionships. Any members who become dependent on 
other members and start claiming their “rights” will re¬ 
move the vital element of freedom from home life and 
arouse misunderstandings and resentment all round; 
especially in the adolescent, because the adolescent, by vir¬ 
tue of approaching adulthood, must feel free from restric¬ 
tions upon his or her rapidly developing personality. 

STOP THAT ROW! 

All quarrels and frictions in the home are bad for the 
child and impede its development, but our point here is 
not so much that well-known fact as the way that parents 
will sometimes keep up a constant skirmish over some¬ 
thing to do with the child—his career, for instance. This 
sort of friction often continues until each parent feels 
under compulsion to win the fight at all costs. These 
futile and disintegrating tussles quite undermine the 
child’s sense of security. There will, of course, be dis¬ 
agreements at times, but these should be handled not as 
personal but as family matters. Talk the thing out as a 
group, letting the child—the one most concerned—have 
his or her say with the rest. If the parents are the only 
adults in the family group, a close friend or two should 
be brought in to help broaden the approach to the 
problem under discussion. Or if this is not possible, the 
parents should at least arrange to talk the matter out 
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somewhere on their own. It really is a great strain for a 
child, you know, to be at the hub of a family quarrel.. 

SILENCE ABOUT SEX (IQ) 

In spite of all that has been spoken and written on the 
subject, some parents still shy at answering in a simple, 
straightforward way the questions about bodily functions 
and sex that children ask from their earliest years. Dr. G. 
D. Read* tells us: “ Only too frequently married women 
come into my consulting-room entirely ignorant of the 
most elementary facts concerning childbirth, and ask me 
to tell them about it, since it is a subject they could not 
dream of mentioning to their own mother." Teachers, 
club leaders, etc., often come up against an equally appal¬ 
ling neglect on the masculine side. Parents should realize 
that they cannot hope to keep the confidence of their 
children if they behave in this way. There are a multi¬ 
tude of simple books on the market, and if parents who do 
not understand the principles of elementary sex educa¬ 
tion are not prepared to make the slight effort necessary 
to learn them, they really do deserve the contempt in 
which their adolescent children will come to hold them. 

So often parents take the line of least resistance and 
postpone the awkward talk when a little reflection would 
show them the loss of understanding and happiness that 
must result. 

Here is a typical example: Joan, aged 12^, was off- 
colour and in bed. The family doctor was called in, said 
she was a little anaemic, and prescribed some medicine. 
As he was leaving the room, Joan heard him whisper to 
her mother: “I think you ought to warn her soon.” 
When her mother returned, Joan asked what the doctor 
* Revelation of Childbirth (Heinemann, 194a). 
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meant, but her mother, who thought it was too early yet 
for Joan to be worried about the facts of menstruation, 
laughed it off awkwardly, saying that the doctor was not 
talking about Joan at all. There had been a number of 
operations in the family recently with the result that Joan 
was nervous about having to have one herself. The 
doctor’s remarks seemed very sinister to her in conse¬ 
quence, and this, coupled with her mother’s evasive be¬ 
haviour, convinced Joan that she had something the 
matter with her that would mean an operation in time. 
For a year she was tormented by this dread. Eventually 
her mother found her crying in bed and Joan told her 
about her fears. The mother at once explained the whole 
matter and told her about menstruation; but much 
needless harm had already been done: not only had Joan 
been worried almost constantly for a whole year, but the 
chance of preparing Joan for menstruation in an un¬ 
emotional atmosphere had been missed. 

Misery caused to sensitive young people because men¬ 
struation or ejaculation happens to them before they have 
been prepared properly mentally and emotionally is so 
common that parents are extremely unwise to procrasti¬ 
nate. But even parents who have attended properly to 
the general sex education of their children often find it 
embarrassing to talk to their own children about men¬ 
struation, ejaculation, erotic dreams, the father’s part in 
procreation, and the more intimate details of human sex 
life. If this is the case, it will be better for the children if 
they are told about the intimate facts of sex by some¬ 
one outside the immediate family circle. This type of 
parental embarrassment is quite different from a sense of 
guilt about sex in general. The first is natural to most 
parents; the second is something to be got rid of as 
completely as possible. 
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NOT QUITE SO SERIOUS S 

Throughout this book we have tried to imply that a 
sense of humour is indispensable to those who wish to 
be successful with young people. We would like to em¬ 
phasize this at this point because parents are especially 
liable to take over-seriously the moods and behaviour of 
their adolescent children. Indeed, if parents are not care¬ 
ful, they can very easily suffer from an inverted puberty 
crisis of their own. We often notice that parents become 
as unstable as their children during the adolescent years, 
reflecting by their exaggerated reactions the emotional 
tension of the young people. 

One headmaster we know of complains that his nor¬ 
mally contented parents are full of grouses, black looks, 
and dissatisfactions during their children’s adolescence. 
We need to watch for this happening in ourselves. 

But .while aiming to keep a light touch, and a laugh 
ready, we must be cautious. Adolescents often complain 
bitterly that at home they get laughed at. That will never 
do. All creatures hate being laughed at, and the young 
human being most of all—to be laughed at is a degrad¬ 
ing, disheartening experience. To meet the needs of the 
adolescent, therefore, we should not be hearty so 
much as good-natured and sympathetic; always ready to. 
share fun with the young people but never making fun 
of them. 

We need balance, in fact, if we are to help the young 
people keep theirs in their struggle to attain adulthood. 
A sense of humour helps this greatly; it draws the ten¬ 
sion out of a situation, sweetens soured feelings, and 
hastens the return of friendliness when there has been 
estrangement. 
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GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

Love of life, belief in mankind, a high purpose, and 
bold endeavour—these are what arouse young people. 
Instead, how narrow and tepid are the purposes and ob¬ 
jectives that are set before them: a safe job, a secure 
pension, a nice quiet girl to settle down with, etc. The 
revolt of young people need never happen if adults would 
offer them nobler goals for living, and treat them as 
fellow travellers towards those goals. The sulky anta¬ 
gonism of the adolescent has two main causes: mal¬ 
adjustment to authority produced by the failure of 
parents and teachers to foster an adequate sense of pres¬ 
tige and recognition by the community, and sheer revolt 
at the lack of fire and imagination in adult th i n ki n g. 

Youth needs to be aware of the part it can play in the 
great experience of mankind—life and progress. A more 
beautiful and more just world; a new way of freedom 
for mankind—no smaller a purpose will satisfy the yearn¬ 
ings of youth. Let youth feel that it has a contribution to 
make, that it has the right to a sense of partnership with 
adults in working out the high purposes of life, and the 
efforts of age and youth will be forged into a unity of 
experience and freshness which will be a help and delight 
to both. 

Some adults say they cannot feel like that because to 
grow up is to be disillusioned. But how sad! Is life any 
less of a wonder because we are 35 or 45 instead of 18 ? 
Adults must not let their imagination grow cold if they 
want to meet the deepest needs of young people. Young 
people want life; and they will attack as a mortal enemy 
anything or any person that obstructs them in their zest 
for living fully. It has to be so, for youth is the growing- 
point of civilization. Nor do they desire only to live fully 
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but also to live well; that is why adults have such a great 
responsibility: to supply both the values by which and 
the objectives for which theyoung may live well. 

GOOD-BYE, PARENTS 1 

That, parents, is all we can do here. We hope that 
a peep into other people’s homes will help you a little 
with your own problems in your great task of helping to 
bring up the next generation. This book has not attemp¬ 
ted to supply you with rule-of-thumb methods for all 
occasions. None exist. The relationship between parent 
and child is unique in every case, although certain general 
principles apply to all. What we have set out to do is to 
suggest an attitude, believing that if parents get their 
general adjustment right they will find it much easier to 
work out their own solutions for particular problems. 

May we offer one final word of advice ?—love life 
yourself. If life is worth living—which you believe or you 
surely would not have brought any children into the 
world—then life is worth enjoying. Set about enjoying 
life in the best sense, with a bold and merry heart in 
spite of everything. This will bring you more into sym- 
pathy with your children, than, any other single thing. 
They will have their own urge to live reinforced by yours 
°*anc will grow up cheerful, friendly, and self-confident, 
anc you in turn will catch zest for life from,them. How 
lie world to-day does need people who by the purpose 
m . happiness in their lives will pass a vote of confidence 
ju : aankind 1 Children will give to parents that quality of 
Jgr ng if parents will first supply their children’s needs. 

e first move nuisJ^§?£fl^w^ou. 
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